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TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, PROFESSORS: A PLAN 


Ernest C. STEELE 
Los Angeles, California 


I 


From certain quarters comes the sugges- 
tion that before any significant changes in 
methods of teaching and in the curriculum 
can be made, it will be necessary to initiate 
a vast program of retraining teachers-in- 
service. Is it true that, on the whole, teachers 
are not progressive? That by persistent con- 
servatism they prevent the adoption of many 
valid reforms suggested by other groups in 
the system? That they lack the ability to 
adapt themselves to urgent change in theory 
and practice? It is the opinion of the writer 
that a large majority of teachers are ready 
and willing to respond to adequate, well- 
informed leadership. There are a few at one 
extreme who have entrenched themselves 
through rationalization of the status quo; 
they will defend their position, many of 
them sincerely and honestly, to the last dy- 
ing breath. At the other extreme, on the 
frontier if you please, are a choice few who 
not only can keep up with the rapidly evolv- 
ing theory and practice, but who can actu- 
ally develop intelligent theory and practice 
“on their own.” 

School principals have much to learn. A 
great deal that has been said of teachers can 
likewise be said of principals. Many of them 
come to their positions after long service in 


the teaching ranks, bringing with them a 
conservative, teacher point of view from 
which they refuse to be shaken. Over a long 
period, they have built up defense mechan- 
isms which continue to function, even after 
the cause has been removed, under the guise 
of humaneness and sympathetic understand- 
ing. When faced with any innovation which 
may mean progress, they offer as an excuse 
for inaction the assumed fact that teachers 
are too busy for experimentation; or, with 
this objection removed, that they are either 
too timid or too set in their ways to wel- 
come any change from the traditional way 
of doing things. Let these apologists have a 
care! Many young teachers are coming out 
of the colleges prepared to do progressive 
work, only to be disheartened by lack of 
encouragement and cooperation from their 
principals. It is truly unfortunate that there 
is not more often one who, instead of going 
along with the smug majority, will have the 
courage to stand alone, as it were, and be a 
thorn in the side of complacency. 
Occasionally, we still hear of, or witness, 
the antics of the self-made man in the field 
of education. He is proud in his belief that 
he has come up alone to an exalted position 
by pulling at his own bootstraps. He never 
misses an opportunity to deride the teacher- 
training institutions. “A college education is 
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not necessary! The colleges are holding us 
back with folderol and useless theory! Be a 
man, and you'll be a good teacher!” Those 
who wish to defend the colleges are virtu- 
ally safe in saying: “Let the man who makes 
such accusation trace the source of his own 
ideas. When he has weeded out all that have 
come, directly or indirectly, from the college 
he will have little of any value left on which 
to base such aberrant conclusions.” Teacher 
training and public schools have traveled 
the long road together; when one has suf- 
fered, both have suffered. When the critic 
attempts to dissect any important develop- 
ment of recent years in education, it is difh- 
cult to point out where one leaves off and 
the other begins. Whatever their weaknesses 
may be, the colleges should not be asked to 
accept more than their share of blame for the 
faults of present-day organization, method, 
or content. It would be better to spend our 
time devising ways and means for giving all 
three (teachers, principals, and colleges) 
the greatest possible number of opportuni- 
ties to work hand in hand for a steady and 
intelligent growth in every phase of public 
education throughout the land. 


II 


In any move toward progress in teaching 
which involves rapid change, interest and 
enthusiasm on the part of the teacher are 
among the first essentials. Teachers under 
the direction of a principal are very much 
like pupils under the direction of a teacher. 
Their interest and enthusiasm must at times 
be artificially stimulated and guided. The 
responsibility here rests directly on the prin- 
cipal; indirectly, perhaps, on the college. 
Both the principal and the college have some 
responsibility above and beyond that of the 
teacher. Otherwise, in the matter of curricu- 
lum, method, and supervision, all but the 
teacher could be eliminated. Teachers would 
set up committees from their own ranks, or 
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use some other means which might occu; 
to them, for some form of guidance and 
direction. 

The writer suggests a plan which, in his 
opinion, sets up a challenge to all three 
teachers, principals, and _professors—and 
presents an opportunity to measure the 
ability of each to function effectively in 
a real situation. The whole faculty of a 
small school which has, for example, up to 
thirty teachers will be organized in the man. 
ner of a college class, to be managed jointly 
by the principal and an instructor or staff 
from a neighboring university or training 
college. With a larger school, there would 
be the choice of dividing the faculty into two 
or more units, or selecting a limited number 
of teachers for one unit. While teachers be- 
come members of the class on much the same 
basis as in the traditional college course, there 
may develop many differences in method 
and subject matter. The school in which 
the teachers and principal are employed 
will become an experimental laboratory for 
the class. It will also be the chief source of 
subject matter. Modern ideas in education 
will be treated as assumptions to be tested 
for their validity in a particular life situa- 
tion. In order not to become too much in- 
volved, we may omit any discussion which 
might lead to the question of credits, teacher 
rating, or salary adjustment. These matters 
might, after the first stages of experimenta- 
tion, become essential in this connection, but 
for the time being we should not be too 
much concerned about them. 

The principal, with the help of vice-prin- 
cipals (where available), will be student, 
section leader, instructor, correlator, coér- 
dinator, go-between, and, in addition, take 
care of any other activities which he, as 
principal, can handle with more dispatch 
than any other member of his staff. The 
work of the class, to be most effective, must 
take its place as a regular part of the school 
routine, and for this reason it will be related 
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dosely to other principal-teacher contacts 
ordinarily found in the school. Certain of 
these contacts will be supplemented, others 
will be supplanted. The usual faculty meet- 
ings will tend to disappear entirely. The in- 
structor from the university must be familiar 
with the latest theory and practice of inte- 
gration, fusion, broad fields, units of work, 
or “what have you?” When advisable, he 
will be at liberty to call on experts in various 
fields among his colleagues on the university 
staff in order to effect an integrated learning 
process, with integrated results in the work 
of the school and in the minds of his stu- 
dents. The class will meet once each week, 
from seven to eight-thirty or nine o'clock, 
or on any other schedule found to meet both 
educational requirements and the conveni- 
ence of all those participating, with commit- 
tee and section meetings as often as neces- 
sary and at times to be arranged. The school 
will provide a professional library, with semi- 
nar or committee room, files, statistical ma- 
chines, and other requisite equipment con- 
veniently at hand. 

Because the experiment is to be local in 
character, only in brief outline can the ma- 
terials of instruction and their organization 
be treated in this article. The course, in its 
difficulty and comprehensiveness, should be 
determined by the ability of the class to 
accomplish desired ends, as well as by the 
problems which, in the individual school, 
are found to be most pressing. At the be- 
ginning, a liberal portion of time should be 
devoted to orientation, which will include 
a rapid but thorough review of the whole 
field of educational theory and_ practice. 
This will facilitate an accurate survey of 
the local situation to determine what changes 
should be made and to set up problems for 
study and research. The class will review 
the curriculum content for the purpose of 
determining it validity in practice. Dead 
wood will be cleared to make way for new 
growth. An attempt will be made to find 
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new material, not for its newness, but be- 
cause it meets the needs of pupils soon to 
become adult members of a changing social 
order. 

In order that the group may come to a 
better understanding of, and appreciation 
for, scientific educational research, a problem 
will be selected on which will be turned as 
many of the tactics of controlled experiment 
as can readily be assimilated. There will 
not be a dearth of problems—the difficulty 
will be in selection; and, whatever the final 
choice, there are three very important con- 
siderations to remember: (1) The signifi- 
cance of the problem must be defended on 
the basis of the value of its ultimate solu- 
tion to the children. (2) To justify the time 
consumed, and because it will have publicity 
value, it must be of vital interest, not only to 
teachers but to the community as well. (3) 
It must be a problem which can be at- 
tempted with a promise of success, after a 
reasonable amount of effort has been ex- 
pended. Nothing kills enthusiasm more 
quickly than failure to see accomplish- 
ment. 

A committee should be selected to keep 
the group informed of important experi- 
ments in other schools, and to report 
intelligently and faithfully the results of its 
own study and experiment. A program of 
interpretation will reach out in two direc- 
tions: first, it will keep close contact with 
state and nation-wide movements for prog- 
ress in education and will codperate in these 
movements; second, since a well-informed 
support of education on the part of the 
public has probably never been more desir- 
able than at the present time, teachers should 
be well prepared to discuss the needs of 
education with citizens at every opportunity; 
when there are too few opportunities, they 
should be tactfully made. Before a public 
which is rapidly becoming more critical, 
it would be better, however, for the sake 
of our children’s future, to have teachers 
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maintain a discreet silence than to have 
them speak without accurate knowledge of 
the fundamental needs of our country, not 
only on matters of education but on gen- 
eral economic, political, and social condi- 
tions as well. A person with wide general 
knowledge is often able to avoid an im- 
pression of narrow-mindedness, and can 
speak with greater authority on a single issue 
(because he can divert it with a wider in- 
terpretation) than one who seemingly has 
only one axe to grind. Teachers should not 
be single-axers! 


III 


What are some general results which one 
may reasonably expect from a thorough exe- 
cution of the above plan? One need not ask 
for detailed and specific ends, for they will 
depend upon the problems selected and the 
varied directions in which they tend to pro- 
gress. Some of the general purposes are 
already being accomplished in part, others 
not at all, as conditions now exist. Every 
department of education, including its sub- 
ject matter, methods, organization, per- 
sonnel, and the like, will benefit—the 
amount depending on the emphasis given to 
each phase as the course advances. All par- 
ticipants will come to a closer understand- 
ing of the real problems of the school. This 
understanding of the real problems will be- 
come unified on the part of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and colleges—a phenomenon which 
has seldom, if ever, existed in any real sense 
down to the present time. Poor practices 
in method and non-essentials in curriculum 
material should be weeded out. The school 
will be made to meet the needs of the local 
situation more completely and effectively 
than has ever been possible before. 

There will be specific benefits to pupils, 
for any substantial progress on the part of 
teachers will be reflected in the accomplish- 
ments of pupils. The school will benefit 
in changes of organization which will make 


it possible to come into closer contact with 
the community, promote special educational 
activities such as adult education, and regis. 
ter a greater degree of success in public re. 
lations. Any value which may come to 
the teacher, principal, or instructor will 
be a distinct advantage to all three. The 
greatest single advantage, perhaps, will be a 
feeling (never reaching a stage of fulfill. 
ment before) that the three can work closely 
together and in harmony for the good of 
all, the final result being a society made up 
of citizens capable of anticipating every 
fundamental change, and adapting their 
lives quickly and with fullness to the new 
condition. 

Under ordinary circumstances a new and 
distinct method of instruction, for example, 
may pass through several stages covering a 
long period of time before it is finally ac- 
cepted and becomes a common practice. It 
may be accepted with reservations by a pro- 
fessor of methodology, welcomed with great 
enthusiasm by a high school principal, and 
then proved a dismal failure by the teacher 
who gives it a trial without first becoming 
fully informed on every step in the process. 
It may be accepted in other quarters with- 
out being understood, rejected before it has 
been given a fair trial, only to be accepted 
again with marked success after a careful 
re-interpretation on the part of a persistent 
champion. 

Would it not be a great saving of time 
and energy to have the teacher, princi- 
pal, professor, and other interested persons 
study these new ideas together and come 
quickly to harmonious conclusions regard- 
ing their ability to function effectively in a 
specific educational environment? The 
writer holds the belief that no single move- 
ment will put present-day education in the 
good graces of a critical, chafing public 
more quickly than a consistent effort to 
bring all the forces of education into com- 
plete harmony and understanding. 
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IV 


Any progressive plan of education will 
develop more naturally and freely if not 
hampered too much in the beginning with 
theoretical details. The less time required 
for disproving and rejecting needless pro- 
posals, the more time will be available for 
the development of logical additions as the 
plan moves along. The faculty class will 
be conducted, when possible, in the man- 
ner in which a teacher would be expected 
to conduct a regular class of pupils in the 
same school. The progressive teacher stays 
in the background, acting as guide and ad- 
viser, while the pupils plan their own work 
and make suggestions for future activities. 
In the faculty class the teachers will become 
pupils in a real, interesting, vital learning 
situation. As previously indicated, they 
will have something more than textbooks, 
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references, units of study, and stultifying 
traditions from previous classes to consider. 
Teachers should play a very important part 
in determining the direction of the course 
and the problems to be attacked. The prin- 
cipal and instructor, whose chief functions 
are to guide and advise, may remain some- 
what in the background, but at the same 
time they should also have important sug- 
gestions to offer. 

The ultimate success of the plan will be 
measured in terms of actual results. Teach- 
ers, principals, and instructors should be able 
to carry a plan of such simple proportions to 
success, at least achieving greater accom- 
plishment than when working independ- 
ently as they are essentially now doing. 
Until the ranks have been renewed by men 
and women of vigor, vision, and a will to 
do, the schools will be compelled to move 
slowly and painfully on their way. 














INCONSISTENCIES IN SUPERVISION 
J. M. Hucues 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Finding and explaining away paradoxes, 
contradictions, and inconsistencies has, for 
centuries, been a method which has been 
exploited by man to clarify his own thinking 
on a great many subjects. It has often been 
asserted that no one will go very far into any 
subject before he encounters a contradiction 
or at least an inconsistency. 

It may be suspected, however, when these 
inconsistencies become numerous, that those 
working in the field are having some diffi- 
culty in advancing their thinking to a very 
high level of scientific maturity. The litera- 
ture of supervision exhibits its just share of 
inconsistencies. These are of all sorts. Points 
of view are set forth and followed with an 
advocacy of methods which are entirely in- 
consistent with these points of view. An 
appeal is made for methods labeled as scien- 
tific, the using of which would lead to prac- 
tices flatly contradictory to what science 
would dictate as being acceptable. 

What follows is written for the purpose of 
illustrating the nature of these contradictions 
and inconsistencies and of indicating what 
may need to be done in resolving them. 
The illustration chosen is from the recom- 
mendations of the yearbook committees of 
the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction which produced the 
various yearbooks of that organization. The 
point of view of the committees will first 
be described and chosen recommendations 
will then be given to show in what way 
some of these are inconsistent with points of 
view previously expressed. These chosen 
selections will be further analyzed, first in 


terms of social theory and then in terms of 
psychological theory, to see what contradic 
tions exist between the educational science 
of the committees and commonly accepted 
social and psychological science. 


Tue Point oF View 


From the very first yearbook of the organ- 
ization to the last, the committees have con- 
sistently formulated and defended a type of 
educational philosophy which gives the ut- 
most consideration to the teachers concerned. 
They have placed a strong emphasis upon 
democracy in supervision and have placed a 
broad construction upon the meaning of 
democracy. In their expressions they have 
evidenced a strong regard for personality, 
have sought to increase the self-expression 
of the teacher, and at the same time have 
encouraged the individual development of 
the teacher to a point where she will have a 
similar respect for others. Group codpera- 
tion has been extolled as the most fruitful 
form of social organization. In this form of 
organization the purposing and planning 
are to be by the group, and the ethics in- 
volved are to be on the highest plane of pro- 
fessional merit. Such, in brief, is the basic 
philosophy of the group. 

Before going into the proposals themselves, 
a word should be said concerning the diffi 
culty of describing a proposal or making a 
recommendation in terms of a point of view. 
In a proposal, what is to be done may be 
easily explained. But, by the very nature of 
things, to explain in words how anything 
can be done so that performance will accord 
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with philosophy is exceedingly difficult. It 
is when what should be done is accomplished 
in the way that it should be done that the 
total effect somewhat approaches what is 
desired. In most discussions the two are 
kept separate—in fact, in most discussions 
one or the other is completely lost sight of. 
And it is partly because of this that inconsis- 
tencies creep in, possibly because Professor 
Thorndike’s maxim of learning—put to- 
gether that which should go together and 
keep apart that which should be kept apart— 
is so flagrantly violated. The selections 
which follow reveal the tendency to formu- 
late a discussion in terms of a method with- 
out consistently considering the point of 
view with which the method is to be applied. 
First may be viewed the nature of the pro- 
gram as set forth in the Seventh Yearbook.* 


Tue ProcraMm 


How quickly the committee of the Seventh 
Yearbook proceeds to divorce “what is to be 
done” from “with what point of view it is to 
be done” is revealed in the preface, when it is 
stated that the aim of the yearbook is to 
answer this question : “How can I as a super- 
visor incorporate the scientific procedure in 
each of my regular activities, and especially 
how can I utilize scientific method in organ- 
izing my entire supervisory program?” De- 
fined in terms of procedures to be used, the 
program set forth in Chapter III is as 
follows: 


1. The program of supervision consists in 
the collection of factual material which 
will serve as a basis for ascertaining the 
needs for supervision. 

2. The data will be carefully analyzed to de- 
termine the character of learning and 
teaching. 

3. The program will be formulated in terms 
of the problems revealed by the survey. 


While the nature of the supervisor-teacher 
relationship is not explicitly set forth as it 
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would need to be if the program were car- 
ried out, it is strongly implied in the discus- 
sion which follows and which explains how 
to use the scientific method in the organiza- 
tion of supervision. Note in the following 
excerpts what is implied with respect to this 
relationship and note also how this conflicts 
with what this relationship would be if the 
original point of view were uppermost. In 
other words, note how inconsistent the im- 
plied point of view and therefore the actual 
one is with the advocated and therefore the 
theoretical one. 

Under the heading, “Conditions Essential 
to Proper Organization,” occur the follow- 
ing statements: 


The officer who projects the program in 
accordance with the foregoing steps has re- 
moved the chief barrier to successful super- 
vision. 

The staff must be fully informed regard- 
ing the purpose of supervision and the means 
by which it will be carried on. 

The means most frequently used to ac- 
quaint staff members with the nature of the 
supervisory program and to develop a whole- 
some attitude toward supervisory activities 
is the general faculty meeting. . . . The 
supervisory program may be broadly out- 
lined at such meetings. . . . it [the general 
faculty meeting] may be used to orient indi- 
viduals with respect to the purposes and the 
technique of supervision. 

The supervisory activity should be planned 
for the group in question and the specific 
need to be met. 


Again under the heading “Organization 
to Improve Qualitative Methods” we find: 


The persons supervised should be informed 
regarding the problems selected for super- 
visory study and the methods to be employed 
in the supervisory activities. Only by so 
doing can the confidence and respect of the 
supervised in qualitative methods be secured. 

Through codperation with committees of 
staff members qualitative scales may be de- 
veloped for use in the appraisal of teaching 
activities selected for supervisory study. 


1 Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs. Seventh Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 


tion, National Education Association, 1934. 
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On “Appraising the Work of Teachers” is 
found: 


The case method enables the supervisor to 
collect data regarding a given case and to 
search for causes which need correction. 
The individual teacher is understood and 
the supervisory program applied in accord- 
ance with the specific needs of the case. 


And finally: 


The use of scientific procedures in the 
organization and execution of the programs 
is the constant fattor in all properly planned 
programs. 


The contradictions between the two points 
of view stand out sharply. The one set 
forth in the discussion clearly implies that a 
dominance type of supervisor-teacher rela- 
tionship is to be preferred to the codperative 
type of social organization. The committee 
clearly favors preserving a method to con- 
serving healthful social relationships. Thus, 
“Since administrative officers must justify 
their programs of supervision in the light of 
the methods employed by supervisory offi- 
cers,” ? an admission is made that a favored 
method is to be set in importance above that 
of selecting a method, any method, that will 
carry out a purpose or plan or undertaking 
which has grown out of the considerations 
of a cooperatively organized social group of 
teachers. The method is the thing, not the 
need which brings the method into being; 
hence the use of terms such as, “the officer 
who projects the program,” “the staff must 
be fully informed regarding the purpose of 
supervision,” “the supervisory program may 
be broadly outlined at such meetings,” “the 
supervisory activity should be planned for 
the group in question,” and so on. 


Tue ConrFLicT wiTH SoctaL THEORY 


A very scholarly analysis of the theories of 
social organization was made by Professor 
Tufts in 1916 in a lecture given under the 


2 Op. cit., 
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auspices of the Weinstock Foundation at the 
University of California.* 

Professor Tufts delineated three types of 
widely divergent theories of social organiza. 
tion which have developed during the prog. 
ress of human association. He called one 
“dominance.” Here pronouncements are 
authoritatively handed down. The second 
he called “competition,” which is so well 
epitomized by industry. The third he called 
“codperation,” which is a form thought by 
all philosophers to be best adapted to use by 
educated and more intelligent people. A 
reasoned discussion of the favored form, 
codperation, would extend beyond the 
bounds of this paper. Two of its principles, 
however, are: (a) common good and com- 
mon purpose; (b) the belief that men can 
achieve by common effort what they cannot 
accomplish singly. Let us look for a mo- 
ment at just one of these—the common 
purpose. 

In dominance, purpose may be for the 
good of the master or for the good of the 
whole organized group, but the purpose it- 
self is formed by the few and it is kept by 
the few. The groups share in its benefits 
but not in its construction nor in the estima- 
tion or forecasting of its values. 

In codperation, purpose is joint. No mat- 
ter how nor by whom suggested, it is 
weighed by all and adopted as the common 
end. It is not just the work of a few leaders 
but, in varying degrees, it embodies the work 
and active interest of all. 

Without further analysis, is it not clear 
that the theory advanced, or rather implied, 
by the educational theorists just quoted is 
flatly contradictory to a point of view toward 
social organization which is accepted with- 
out exception by all social philosophers and, 
for that matter, by all educational philoso- 
phers and, I have no doubt, by most of the 
members of the committee just referred 
to? 


t., p. 39. : 
8 Tufts, James H., The Ethics of Codperation. Houghton Mifflin, 1918. Distributed by the University of California 


Press. 
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INCONSISTENCIES IN SUPERVISION 


Tue CoNFLIcT WITH PsycHoLocicaL THEORY 


All supervision is interested in teacher 
growth. Chapter VI of the Seventh Year- 
hook is devoted entirely to this thesis. Let 
ys turn to the psychological theories which 
bear upon the improvement of human abil- 
ities and see how the theory enunciated 
stands up there. 

Educational psychologists have pretty defi- 
nite ideas on improvement, as is well known, 
and it would seem that supervisory proce- 
dure must accord with these. Thus, we 
learn from psychology that in order to get 
teacher growth the teacher should try varia- 
tions in teaching, should be helped to select 
from among these variations those that 
hold the greatest promise for improvement, 
should have the lines of improvement spe- 
cific and clearly defined in her own mind, 
should receive appropriate recognition when 
improvement is made, should have an inter- 
est in and a proper feeling tone for the lines 
of improvement sought, should have an 
interest in improvement itself, should be able 
to judge the significance of the improvement 
sought, must be permitted to work under 
conditions which do not arouse irrelevant 
emotions, must do her teaching under con- 
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ditions free from worry, strain, or excite- 
ment. Now it will be noticed that, accord- 
ing to psychology, not just one of these con- 
ditions is essential to improvement but ail 
of them are essential. Furthermore, the evi- 
dence that shows that all are essential comes 
from science itself. 

Hence, supervisory procedures must be 
selected which give due recognition to all of 
the factors. But the excerpts quoted a mo- 
ment ago show a contradiction between the 
procedures implied by the findings of a 
science, on the one hand, and the proposed 
use of scientific procedures, on the other. 
A program planned, for instance, to use the 
methods by the supervisors would immedi- 
ately rule out the encouragement of varia- 
tions by teachers as advocated by leading 
psychologists. 

Now, of course, true science is never in- 
consistent with or contradictory to its own 
principles. To develop a science of super- 
vision, such a contradiction must be cleared 
away. If, as in this case, the seeming incon- 
sistency cannot be explained away, then one 
or the other of the sciences is in error and 
the offending member should be quickly 
and suitably modified. 














SUPERVISING THE CREATIVE TEACHING OF POETRY 


Leon Mones 
Head of English Department, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 


The person who undertakes to supervise 
the teaching of poetry needs first of all to 
become conscious and convinced of the func- 
tional definition of supervision in general. 
In other areas perhaps inspection, formal 
testing, and other devices of regimented visi- 
tation may be, to some extent at least, effec- 
tive. But in the field of the poetic experi- 
ence, a field in which imponderable, im- 
measurable, and even indefinable factors are 
so important, supervision must function in 
its most subtle and psychological sense. 

Let us therefore lay down a general but 
functional definition of supervision: 


A. To develop a dynamic, personal, but not 
arbitrary relationship among a corps of 
teachers and pupils which will result in a 
wise, effective, and constructive release 
of teaching and learning initiatives and 
energies directed toward adjustments and 
achievements within the frame of a crea- 
tive society. 

B. Not to impose arbitrary standards, meth- 
ods, or codes, enforce preconceived goals, 
inspect for fiat criticism or regimentation, 
or function in any way that will discour- 
age or inhibit the generative personality 
of the enthusiastic, effective, and codp- 
erative teacher. 


Since supervising the teaching of poetry is 
a specialized, limited, and applied part of the 
general enterprise of supervision, we ought 
to determine its own peculiar frame of func- 
tion. After all, it is one thing to be broadly 
aware of the processes and dynamic inten- 
tions of supervision in general. It is some- 
thing more practical and useful to be aware 
of the techniques of an area of supervision 
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within the larger frame of imperatives, 
Suppose, then, we agree upon the follow- 
ing: 


A. It should be conditioned in its methods 
by all the implications of poetry as con- 
tent in a social curriculum. 

B. Its instruments and techniques must 
reconcile the basic aims of supervision 
with the realization of the fundamental 
validities of poetry. 

1. Referring to the establishment of such 
configurations within which super- 
vision and teaching may function, the 
report of the Commission on Social 
Studies of the American Historical 
Association deprecates “the traditional 
and generally current emphasis on a 
narrowly conceived methodology.” Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman adds that in seeking a 
pattern of adjustment and correspond- 
ence between school techniques and 
the nature of the pupil, we ought to 
involve a third factor, “the nature of 
the subject—its inner organization, its 
mode of discovery.” 


The teaching of poetry divides itself natu- 
rally into two areas of enterprise, each with 
essential conditioning validities. First to be 
considered is the area of appreciation. To 
appreciate or comprehend a poem means to 
enter richly into the artistic experience of the 
poet in all the scope of its organic, intellec- 
tual, and emotional response. Such com- 
prehension is a creative act though it may 
produce nothing tangible. Furthermore, 
comprehending a poem need not involve 
any intellectual or formal concern with its 
technique, prose content, type, moral, dic- 
tion, analysis, social implications, etc. 
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Comprehending a poem is essentially an 
organic experience, essentially a response to 
the poetic stimulus of the author. Poetic 
comprehension may be verbalized or it may 
not. But very often verbalization has little 
to do with the actual experience of compre- 
hension. The comprehension of a poem is 
sometimes an inarticulate experience in 
which the entire organism participates but 
in which verbalization may not be achieved. 

This leads to the problem of appraisal. 
Suppose we state our position briefly: 

A. A pupil’s appraisal of a poem should be 
in terms of his own free choice, based on 
validities true to his nature, on his emo- 
tional satisfactions, and on the courage 
of his experience. Such appraisal is es- 
sentially a creative act. 

B. A pupil’s appraisal of a poem should not 
be in terms of formal and preconceived 


standards of excellence established prior 
to his experience. 


In brief, the supervisor of poetry must 
establish as one of the margins of his frame 
the conviction that poetry must not be taught 
as a formal, verbal, logical experience. The 
supervisor of the teaching of poetry must 
plan to make of the teaching of poetry a 
psychic, elastic, free experience. 

The complementary factor to be consid- 
ered now is the area of creation, and candidly 
this is an area which at the present time is 
receiving a vast amount of study. There 
are various theories to account for the cre- 
ative power of man, among them the cre- 
ative evolution theory of Bergson, the social 
evolution theory of Spencer, the self-preser- 
vation theory, the genius theory, and the 
theory of creative inheritance. Any alliance 
to one theory of the functioning of the cre- 
ative mind would at present be premature. 
The point is that the supervisor of the teach- 
ing of poetry must feel a concern in the psy- 
chology, phenomenon, mystery of creation. 
The process of creation must interest him 
more than its products. The personal satis- 
factions inherent in creation must play a 
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bigger part in his efforts than the fruits of 
creation. The stimulation of creation as a 
social necessity, as a guarantee of the con- 
stant process of social fermentation must be 
his concern. Suppose we state our position 
in outline. 

The area of creation must be understood 
qualitatively, quantitatively, and socially. 


A. Qualitative principles of Spearman. 

1. A person tends to know his own sen- 
sations, feelings, and strivings. 

2. When two or more items (percepts or 
ideas) are given, a person may per- 
ceive them to be in various ways re- 
lated. 

3. When any item and a relation to it are 
present to mind, then the mind can 
generate in itself another item so re- 
lated. 

B. Quantitative principles of Spearman. 

1. Every mind can be regarded as keep- 
ing its total output constant in quan- 
tity, however varying in quality. 

2. The occurrence of any mental event 
inclines it to occur subsequently (the 
law of retentivity). 

3. The occurrence of any mental event 
produces an influence opposed to its 
occurrence afterward (the law of 


fatigue). 
C. The two-factor theory and Spearman’s 
<= 
Educational psychologists, following 


Spearman’s lead, are today attempting 
to derive mathematically an expression 
for the constant index of the creative 
ability of individuals. Spearman de- 
scribes “G” as “the magnitude aimed 
at which will remain constant,” and he 
says of “G” that it “measures ability to 
perceive relations and to invent corre- 
lates.” It does not measure “the effi- 
ciency of sensory organs or of motor 
organs or of retentiveness” but, in the 
words of Truman Lee Kelley, is the 
“central fund of intellectual energy.” 
This constant is found by experiment 
and formula involving taking out “the 
largest principal component” from a 
hierarchy of test results arranged in 
series. 


(While experimental techniques and 
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findings like the above may at present 
possess only a theoretical and academic 
value to the supervisor of the teaching 
of poetry, they point the direction in 
which his future interest and concern 
will in all probability partly lie.) 
D. Social factors in creation (from Supervi- 
vision and the Creative Teacher"). 

1. The creative act is usually brought 
about through outside stimulation. 

2. The creative act is usually initiated 
by the creator. 

3. In the process of unfolding and de- 
veloping the creative act, the control 
must be held by the creator. 

4. The creative act appears in individ- 
uals who are sensitive to ideas. 

5. The creative act is the product of an 
organism under relaxed control. 

6. The creative act has a meaningful 
goal. 

7. The individual must acquire a habit 
of expressing himself in creative acts. 

8. The creative act is accompanied by 
an emotional and intellectual satis- 
faction in the light of psychological 
standards set up by the creator. 

g. The individual must have a knowl- 
edge of techniques. 

10. The individual must acquire a habit 
of persistence. 

11. The creator must acquire meaningful 
criteria for the self-evaluation of his 
acts. 


E. To these ought to be added two socio- 
psychological principles. 

1. In the best type of creation the entire 
organism of the creator is in activity 
and response. 

2. The creator is part of his total environ- 
ment. One cannot be a creator in an 
overwhelmingly inhibited environ- 
ment. 


The point is that the supervisor of the 
teaching of poetry must function within an 
intelligent, conscious, and stimulating frame 
of all the elements that are part of the poetic 
experience. In establishing his objectives, 
in applying his results, in ranking his teach- 
ers, he must not under any circumstances 
proceed to make inventories after formal, 


1 Fifth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, N.E.A., 1935. 


standardized, and rigid patterns. He mus 
not be too concerned with measurements of 
quality or of quantity. He must not be too 
avid about acquiring definite methods. He 
must not be too desirous of establishing 
rigidities and common procedures. He 
must learn to value poetry because it is an 
experience of free and unrestrained creation, 
because it involves the joys and satisfactions 
of organic choice, because it is an experience 
to be prized for its own sake, because it is 
the most magnificent of all means that seeks 
to enter into life through the magic door of 
fresh illusion, newly coined metaphor, and 
private symbol. He must not be overcon- 
cerned with logical meanings, charts, reports 
of progress, standardized gauges of work 
done. He must be keenly aware and keenly 
desirous of having poetry taught as a release 
of all the powers of creation of a child into 
channels of image fabrication and illusion 
building. Suppose, then, we outline the 
frame of reference in which the supervisor 
of the teaching of poetry must work. 


A. The accepted qualities and implications 
of creative supervision already discussed. 

B. The relations, qualities, and validities of 
the creative and appreciative areas that 
comprise the poetic experience. 

C. The psychological verities of that codp- 
eration in which the community, pupil, 
and teacher engage in a joint creative 
enterprise. 

D. The administrative means and facilities 
available within our school system. 


The remainder of our study can be as well 
given in outline as in essay form, since the 
topics follow directly and immediately from 
what has gone before. 

The means and facilities available: 


A. The types. 


1. The department conference—a seminar 
based on a vital, single, definitive 
topic. The advance bulletin. The 
questionnaire preparation. 
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2. The department exhibit. 

. Departmental integration. 

. Departmental reading—sharing books, 

etc. 

5. Publication—school assemblies, peri- 
odicals, etc. 

6. Class visitation—purposes—the teach- 
er-interview—no dwelling on past but 
pointing to future, etc. 


> Ww 


B. Whatever means and techniques are used 


must be relevant to our established pat- 
tern of supervision and to the furtherance 
of our goals. 


Our goals—a summary: 
A. Positive: By sympathetic codperation to 


lead the teacher into the conscious, de- 
liberate, and willing practice of seeking 
in his teaching the full measure of the 
creative validities, organic satisfactions, 
and discriminative tastes and powers 
achievable through the experience of 


poetry. 


. Negative: By the same type of codpera- 


tion to lead the teacher consciously, de- 
liberately, and willingly to avoid teaching 
poetry as a formal, linguistic, disciplinary, 
or didactic enterprise. The following 
especially should be prevented: 
‘ 1, Conditioning the pupil to approach 
poetry for a “message.” 

2. Conditioning the pupil to respond to 
poetry as something “sublime.” 

3. Failing to emphasize the play activity 
of poetry. 

4. Conditioning the pupil to expect in 
poetry the logic of prose. 

5. Conditioning the pupil to expect in 
poetry moral or social doctrines. 

6. Conditioning the pupil to an inhibit- 
ing over-consciousness in such mat- 
ters as meter, rhyme, figures of 
speech, etc. 

7. Conditioning the pupil to fixities of 
standard in such matters as “poetic 
diction,” etc. 

8. Conditioning the pupil to apply pre- 
conceived and formal standards in 
appraisal. 

g. Failing to condition the pupil for the 
appreciation of new and unexperi- 
enced poetic stimuli. 

10. Allowing the pupil to employ poetry 
for the satisfaction of neurotic fixa- 
tions. 


Supervisory testing of achievement: 


A. The objective achievement test, whether 
it tests knowledge, taste, power, or valid- 
ity of teacher procedure, is of limited con- 
sequence applied to the enterprise of the 
poetic experience. 

1. The values it tests may not be real. 

2. It is incompetent to measure satisfac- 
tions, attitudes, desires, creative needs, 
etc. 

3. Its use involves perils: emphasis on 
mechanics, quantity, output, dogmatic 
securities, etc. 

4. It encourages a technique of ready- 
made, patterned response. 

5. It over-encourages the type of thought 
that can be easily verbalized, objecti- 
fied, and measured; and the type of 
teaching procedure of the same char- 
acter. 

B. Testing through qualitative appraisal of 
results is apt to ignore such immeasurable 
and imponderable values as creative satis- 
factions, emotional experiences, sensa- 
tional gratifications, etc. 

C. An appraisal of a teacher’s accomplish- 
ment must be the result of an integrated, 
harmonized inventory of all the evaluat- 
ing elements mentioned. 

D. Better than direct tests of the teacher’s 
accomplishment or procedures are con- 
stant codperative experiments and projects 
leading to new gratifications of creative 
achievement. 

E. Theoretically, at least, the ultimate goal 
in all supervision is to use the codperative 
agencies and mutual techniques available 
so as to enable the teacher to pursue his 
objectives without being subjected at all to 
the grosser forms of directive and au- 
thoritarian supervision. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD TEACHERS’ MEETING 


Crara L. Pitts 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Alexandria, Virginia 


Teachers’ meetings offer a supervisor a 
wonderful opportunity to show her teachers 
what she considers a good working situation 
between a teacher and her pupils. These 
meetings should have the same character- 
istics that any good classroom work should 
have: (1) the program for each meeting 
should grow from the needs of the teachers 
as these needs are recognized and expressed 
by them; (2) each program should provide 
the opportunity for the codperation and the 
participation of the teachers in each phase 
of it; (3) the work should be planned to se- 
cure the greatest amount of growth possible 
from each teacher participating; (4) the 
teachers should feel that some progress has 
been made toward reaching the goal which 
was selected. 

1. The program for each meeting should 
grow from the needs of the teachers as these 
needs are recognized and expressed by them. 

When a supervisor takes a new position, 
one of her first problems is to try to find out 
what help the teachers actually want. This 
is often difficult, because the teachers do not 
know her. They are anxious to make a 
glowing impression on the new supervisor; 
therefore, it is hardly fair to ask them to 
take the personal risk demanded by exposing 
their weaknesses to a stranger, who can lower 
their standing with the powers that be even 
though the supervisor is not supposed to 
rate them. One method of learning teach- 
ers’ needs which has been used with some 
success was for the supervisor to ask the 
teachers to list their needs on an unsigned 
paper and hand it to one member of their 


teaching group. This person then delivered 
all of the lists to the supervisor. This pro- 
cedure was successful, no doubt, because the 
teachers felt that they could express them- 
selves without running the risk of incurring 
the personal censure of either the principal 
or the supervisor. 

Another way which has been used was to 
have the principals and the supervisor make 
a list of the needs as they saw them. With- 
out disclosing this fact, the list was mime- 
ographed and given to the teachers, who 
looked over the items and suggested any 
which they felt should be added. The more 
complete list was then mimeographed and 
passed to the teachers. This time they 
marked with first, second, and third choice 
the three problems or topics which they 
would like to have discussed at a meeting. 
The problems which received the greatest 
number of first, second, and third choices 
were used in the order of their importance 
to the teachers. 

This last method is more suggestive. It 
may get what the supervisor and principals 
want instead of showing the real needs as 
the teachers themselves recognize them. 
The members of the teaching staff may feel 
that their problems are too insignificant to 
be mentioned, and some who have real prob- 
lems may not mention them. There are 
very few teachers who do not have difficul- 
ties of some kind and who would not be glad 
to get the help for which they feel a need. 
The problem of the principal and supervisor 
is to learn these felt needs. 
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However, no one in a supervisory capacity 
can be satisfied merely to meet the needs 
which her teachers have made known to her. 
Unless the teachers develop higher ideals, 
unless they have that divine discontent 
which precedes growth, the supervisor has 
failed in one of her important functions. 

How can a supervisor make her teachers 
dissatisfied with the type of work which 
they are doing? 


(1) If the work in the system has been 
quite formal, standard achievement tests 
offer one of the best means. There is no 
difficulty in interesting teachers in the mean 
scores made by their pupils and in the rela- 
tion of these mean scores to the norm for 
the grade—both in the total score and in 
each of the different subject scores. This 
study may lead to special emphasis in teach- 
ing one subject, in forming a drill period 
which will enable the children, weak in only 
one or two subjects, to overcome those de- 
ficiencies, and so on. ‘These test scores are 
something with which the teachers are 
familiar. The results may give them some- 
thing definite to do, some problem or felt 
need with which they want assistance. 


(2) Study courses also may prove very 
helpful in raising the level of a teacher’s 
needs. Especially is this true when the 
books used are those written by people who 
have had actual experience in working with 
children. Some books of this type are: The 
Teacher in the New School, by Martha Peck 
Porter (Houghton Mifflin); The Activities 
Curriculum in the Primary Grades, by Mrs. 
Marion Paine Stevens (D. C. Heath); The 
Teacher's Guide to Child Development, 
State Department of Education, California; 
Gustin and Hayes, Activities in the Public 
School (University of North Carolina Press). 


(3) After-school visits to rooms where the 
teachers are carrying on a so-called “activity 
program” are very helpful. The teachers 
see what the children have done. They 
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have the opportunity to ask questions about 
instruction and management. 

(4) Observations in rooms where children 
can be seen living and learning. Some- 
times, if the teachers observed have more 
equipment and material than have those 
doing the observing, it may be wise to ask 
the observers to think how the desired 
materials and equipment may be obtained 
through the codperation of pupils and their 
parents. 

(5) Questioning teachers in the presence 
of others arouses interest. For example, 
after observing some good work and learn- 
ing what procedure was followed, you may 
ask, “How did your children become inter- 
ested in this topic? What routine did you 
use? What changes would you make if 
you were going to do it again?” 

(6) Complimenting the work seen in one 
room stimulates the interest of other teach- 
ers. They go to that room, ask the teacher 
questions, and often a new standard of work 
is formed. 

(7) One procedure which got excellent 
results was to have the teachers outline the 
best work they had done during one year. 
These outlines were mimeographed with no 
names attached. The ones for the first 
grade were numbered Ii, Is, Is, etc. The 
papers for the other grades were numbered 
in a similar manner. The teachers of each 
grade read the outlines for that grade and 
selected the one which they wished to have 
written out in complete form and mimeo- 
graphed. 

(8) Hearing reports of work done suc- 
cessfully, of failures, of helpful books and 
magazines, all contribute to the teacher's 
knowledge of what better work is and make 
her anxious to improve her own. 

(9) Working on committees to select 
helpful books, to find materials, to suggest 
helpful procedures, and to prepare curricu- 
lum materials also raises a teacher’s ideal of 
good teaching. 
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(10) Attending summer school or general 
educational meetings may prove helpful if 
you know who is to teach the course or who 
is to give the lecture. Teachers have come 
home after a course in Children’s Literature 
and said, “Well, thank the Lord that is over. 
[hope I never hear of a child’s poem or story 
again.” 

(11) Visitors may help if they are on fire 
with enthusiasm for less formal work and 
know how to get the attention of the persons 
with whom they come in contact. Teachers 
have to listen to so many speeches that one 
hesitates to suggest another unless one is 
sure it will prove worthwhile. 

Too much cannot be said about the im- 
portance of developing higher ideals of 
teaching and arousing a desire to do better 
work. Unless a teacher is convinced that 
there is a better type of work than she is 
doing, she will not only be bored with all 
teachers’ meetings but she will resort to 
all kinds of tricks to fool the supervisor. 
The writer has known personally teachers 
who sent an eraser from one room to another 
when a supervisor was discovered in the 
building. The appearance of that eraser 
meant, “Get all of the paper off the floor, 
open your bag of tricks, and when she 
walks in, shoots her the works.” What 
teacher growth comes from this attitude? 

One supervisor whom I know stopped at 
a school one afternoon to see a principal. 
As she passed a room she saw such an ex- 
cellent drawing of a milk bottle on the board 
that she stopped to admire it. Imagine her 
surprise when this material was used to 
teach a lesson for her two weeks later. It 
had been on the board all of that time just 
waiting for her to appear. 

A somewhat similar experience happened 
to the writer when she went into a room and 
the teacher, a white-haired old man whom 
she had known before, said, “Don’t be 
afraid, children; it is no one but Miss Pitts.” 
When he was asked what he meant by that, 
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he said, “We were warned two weeks ago 
to get ready for the state supervisor. We 
planned a lesson which required an experi- 
ment first. That vessel has been here all 
along, and today, I broke it. The children 
said, ‘She is a-coming. She is a-coming, to- 
day.’ Now here you are with my vessel 
broken.” 

To the inquiry, “You are going to have 
some work this afternoon, aren’t you?” He 
replied, “Yes, and you might like it, though 
I had not thought of it as doing for a state 
supervisor. I was going to teach a poem I 
learned from McGuffey’s Reader. It gives 
me pleasure so often, that I want my chil- 
dren to know it, too.” 

The old man would have been satisfied to 
have taught the McGuffey’s poem only. 
However, the children would have been ter- 
ribly disappointed not to have their show- 
off lesson. Therefore, it was arranged for 
the writer as Clara Pitts to stay for the Mc- 
Guffey lesson; after that, “Miss Pitts” was 
to go into another room, and stay until they 
sent word that they were ready. At that 
time, the state supervisor would hear the 
other lesson. 

These stories are told as concrete examples 
of the reactions of teachers who think that 
they are doing a fairly good piece of work 
and consider supervision as just another 
form of inspection. As a child the writer 
often heard the expression, “You must be 
convicted of your sins before you can be born 
again.” She thought the words had mean- 
ing for her. However, their true signif- 
cance was never realized until she began 
working with teachers and supervisors. Be- 
fore any real and lasting improvement can 
be made, the teacher has to realize within 
herself that she can and should do better 
work. If she has this conviction, her work 
will improve, to a certain extent, even 
though there is no one to help her. Of 
course, she will make far greater progress if 
she has the sympathetic understanding and 
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guidance of some one with more training 
and experience than she has. 


2. Each program should provide the op- 
portunity for the codperation and the partici- 
pation of the teachers in each phase of it. 


The teachers should help plan the pro- 
gram, help carry it out, and also assist in 
evaluating what is done. There is little 
difficulty in getting teachers to help with the 
planning. It is a much more gigantic task 
to get them to speak out in the meeting, to 
argue points, or to express their own opin- 
ions, especially when they know that some 
one disagrees with them. 

Some supervisors like to eat lunch with 
different groups, or to serve tea and wafers 
when the teachers assemble. When this is 


done the members of the group begin talk- 
ing naturally and sometimes do not realize 
just when the regular work begins. This 
procedure seems to prevent that fear which 
so contracts the muscles of the throat that no 
sound can be made. 

Holding group meetings in the library, in 


some corner of the auditorium, or at one end 
of the cafeteria gets the teachers out of the 
desks-in-rows found so often in the upper- 
grade classrooms of our public schools. Sit- 
ting in those formal rows seems to bring 
back all of the old associations when those 
who sat there were supposed to “sit up tall” 
and, when questioned, answer in the fewest 
words possible. Their feelings can be ap- 
preciated by those of us who would faint if 
we heard our speaking voice in church—this 
feeling having been brought about, no 
doubt, by our early training when we were 
taught to go into church quietly, take our 
seats, bow our heads reverently for a few 
moments, and then look toward the front 
of the church without speaking or noticing 
anyone. 

Some form of preparation beforehand is 
necessary if the participation of the teachers 
is to be worth while. Reading to report 
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chapters from books or magazine articles, 
preparing reports of work seen or done, col- 
lecting and reporting printed and environ. 
mental materials used successfully, reading 
to find points relative to some problem, and 
drawing conclusions relative to some group 
study are types of preparation which may be 
made. 

When teachers are not in the habit of ex. 
pressing their opinions in a “public” meet- 
ing, it may be well to have different small 
groups state a group opinion and hand this 
in. Any strong minority opinion should be 
recognized in the report. This gives a 
basis for discussion. The reports of the 
committees or groups may be mimeo- 
graphed and passed to the teachers for them 
to consider before the meeting. 

Sometimes this procedure gives an excel- 
lent incentive for discussion. The writer 
used it once in a situation where all of the 
work had been formal and where a few of 
the teachers were just beginning a less for- 
mal program. The members of the group 
were asked to answer these questions: 

1. What are the advantages of the so- 
called formal or traditional school program? 

2. What are the disadvantages of such a 
program? 

3. What are the advantages you find in 
using the so-called activity program? 

4. What are the disadvantages? 

5. If you are trying the activity program, 
what difficulties are you meeting? 

The answers to these questions contained 
many contradictory statements which some 
of the teachers investigated before the meet- 
ing began. For instance, one group said 
that in the “activity program” discipline 
was very difficult; another group said that 
there were no disciplinary problems in 
the “new” school. The explanations of 
these statements were: in a formal school a 
child who only sat still was no problem, but 
in the “new” school he would be a source of 
continual worry on the part of the teacher. 
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In this situation “discipline” takes in the 

owth of the whole child, thus so broaden- 
ing the field that the teacher must ever be on 
the alert to know and to help each child in 
every way—this task being a much more 
dificult one than merely keeping the group 
quiet. 

The group which stated that there is no 
disciplinary problem in the “new” school 
meant that the teacher no longer needed to 
be a policeman. There were so many in- 
teresting things to be done that no child ever 
thought of putting pins in the toe of his shoe 
in order to stick unsuspecting children as 
they passed him. 

The mimeographed materials offer many 
different means of getting teachers to con- 
sider problems before a meeting. Some ex- 
amples of uses are: (a) A situation was 
described and suggestions for solving it 
were handed in. The situation, together 
with representative solutions, was mimeo- 
graphed; at the meeting, the teachers eval- 
uated the suggested solutions and drew up 
some principles for judging such solutions. 
(b) The summary of a discussion was mime- 
ographed. The teachers were asked to think 
them over and to make restatements which 
could be gone over at the next meeting. 


3. The work should be planned so that 
each teacher may have the opportunity to se- 
cure the greatest amount of growth possible 
from the meeting which she attends. 


Not all teachers profit from the same pro- 
grams. Several persons may need to think 
through the functions of a public school in 
a democratic society. They may need to 
become familiar with the theories of some 
outstanding persons, to study conditions, to 
review how children learn, and to formulate 
some ideas for group discussion. This phase 
of a supervisor’s program is a most interest- 
ing one. It is also a most helpful one in 
getting teachers interested in trying to 
change habits long fixed. 
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There may be some teachers who know 
the theory. They can state it more beauti- 
fully than the supervisor herself. However, 
they see no relation between their theory and 
their practice. 

Once when the writer observed a demon- 
stration lesson in an ideal situation, she was 
handed a plan which was a magnificent 
thing. Neither Dr. Kilpatrick, Dr. Bode, 
nor Dr. Dewey could have stated the objec- 
tives more beautifully. The lesson itself was 
very different. The teacher began by say- 
ing, “How many of you have ever been to 
a Hallowe'en party? What did you do?” 
Each beginning first grade child was re- 
quired to use a whole sentence if it said one 
word. After some talk of Hallowe’en par- 
ties the teacher said, “I will write on the 
board some of the words we have been 
using.” She wrote Hallowe’en, party, ap- 
ple, water, pumpkin, bob, cut, witches, black, 
cat, peanuts. The group pronounced in con- 
cert each word just after the teacher pro- 
nounced it for them. One or two children 
pronounced the entire list before five differ- 
ent word drills were used. At the close of 
the last word drill the teacher said, “I shall 
write some sentences on the board for you. 
Watch me. When I finish, I shall ask some 
of you to read what I have written.” The 
children watched. When the sentences were 
written the children read them. They were 
not through with the drill, however. They 
found the words in the reading matter, point- 
ing to them. Small pictures (9 x 12) of 
witches, cats, apples, pumpkins, children 
bobbing for apples, and so on were placed 
on the ledge of the blackboard. When the 
printed word-card was shown, the children 
placed it beneath the right picture. The 
cards were then held under the same word 
where it occurred on the blackboard. A 
table to one side was uncovered. It was set 
for a Hallowe’en party. The children were 
shown cards: “Cut the pumpkin,” “Bob for 
an apple,” “Point to the black cat,” “Get the 
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witch.” Just enough action was permitted 
to show that the children understood the 
printed card. After this, large poster pictures 
were shown and some conversation was 
carried on about them. This included “how 
to behave at a party.” When these posters 
were put away, the children, as called upon, 
underlined the words on the board. Later, 
others erased the words as they recognized 
them and were given permission to do it. 
The teacher then gave each child a booklet 
made of hectographed sentences and pic- 
tures. These booklets had been prepared 
for the children by the teacher before the 
children had thought of Hallowe’en. A page 
was read by three different children. As the 
time was up, the children filed from the 
room. 

The discussion followed. Only the first 
criticism was heard by the writer. It was, 
“The teacher had forgotten to use the word 
peanuts in her sentences on the board.” 
That was sufficient to show the trend of 
the criticisms. The writer followed the 
children. 

In the adjoining room the children “sat 
up tall” with their hands in position while 
the teachers passed napkins, apples, candy 
witches, and soon. At least, it was gratify- 
ing to know that the children were per- 
mitted to eat for themselves. Demonstra- 
tion lessons very similar to this one have 
been witnessed often. Many illustrations 
could be given if space permitted. Fre- 
quently, such lessons are given by people 
who talk of progressive education as though 
they lived by its tenets—whatever they may 
be. 

Many teachers need practice in evaluating 
work. Suppose, after the demonstration 
given above, the teachers could have set up 
points for judging lessons and applied them 
to that one. Only one question, “What part 
could the children have taken with advan- 
tage in planning and in having a Hallowe’en 
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party?” might have been used to reconstruct 
the whole lesson. It could have been shown 
that the children could actually have planned 
and given a Hallowe'en party. The records 
of their plans and doings could have been 
used for reading lessons with profit for a 
period of several days. This thinking of 
work in terms of criteria has to be guided 
at first. It seems to be much easier to apply 
criteria to the work of others than to one’s 
own work. 

Some teachers wish to see the direct teach- 
ing of skills. They find it easy to get chil- 
dren to want to read, or to build a house and 
play in it. Others can do the direct teaching 
but become confused when the children be- 
gin to make suggestions and to act on their 
own initiative. Each group needs to see a 
different type of demonstration lesson. There 
are a few teachers who have to learn to work 
with others, to take criticism in a friendly 
and impersonal way. Some suggestions for 
meeting these needs have been given. 


4. No teachers’ meeting can be successful 
unless the teachers feel that they have made 
some progress toward their goal. 


To determine your success here is very 
difficult. Some indications may be noted 
from questions the teachers ask then and 
later, from the professional books taken from 
the library, or from work seen in the school- 
room. On the day of the meeting some in- 
dications may be observed. If the teachers 
stand in groups discussing their work, or if 
as they pass out they discuss points brought 
out by the program, a supervisor has the 
right to be very glad. However, if she hears 
one say, “Have you seen Mary’s new perma- 
nent? It is horrible,” she must study that 
teacher to find what needs she has and how 
she can be helped. 

Sometimes, if a supervisor will stand near 
the exit, with her back to it as she listens or 
talks to others, she will hear much that will 
give her food for thought. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


Jf a person in some supervisory capacity 
accepted the qualities of a good teachers’ 
meeting as they are listed here, what would 
be the implications? How would this ac- 
ceptance affect her work? 


I. 


os 


VI 


A supervisor would have to know her 
teachers—their theory, their practice, and 
their ability to see any relationship be- 
tween the two. 


. All plans would have to take into account 


this knowledge of the teachers in order to 
be able to begin where they are—not 
where she wishes them to be. 


. All kinds of schemes would have to be 


used to interest the teachers in knowing 
and in wanting to do better work. 


. Each step forward would have to be 


made so easy that the teacher could do it 
with pleasure and profit. Being satisfied 
with, or happy about, her first efforts is 
the best way to be sure she will make 
further efforts. (One of the best books 
the writer ever read on how to train dogs 
stressed this point. It is no less true and 
important with teachers than it is with 
dogs.) 


. No definite program can be planned a 


year or even half a year in advance. No 
one can know what progress a certain 
group of teachers will make during a 
given time. No one can tell what the 
needs recognized by them will be at any 
given date. 

Very few meetings would be held which 
all of the teachers of the whole system 
would be expected to attend. The needs 
of teachers can be more nearly met when 
only those having the same or similar 
problems come together. 
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At any one meeting, only what could be 
done well during the time available would 
be attempted. Many programs for teach- 
ers’ meetings include from four to six 
topics. To be the last of seven speakers 
on seven different topics at an all-day 
meeting is an experience which will con- 
vert anyone to a different procedure. In 
order to get teachers to see relationships 
and opportunities for doing better work, 
it would be much better to consider only 
one problem at any one meeting. 


. Compulsory attendance would not be 


stressed since it is not necessary to urge 
the teachers to be present. Instead, the 
invitation might have to be worded, “Only 
those teachers are invited who have been 
making a study of Many of 
the best teachers attend every meeting they 
know about. They say these meetings 
are beneficial. If there is any doubt of 
one or two being present after everything 
possible has been done to make them feel 
a need, it may be necessary to say to them, 
quietly, “This meeting was planned to be 
of special help to you. I shall expect 
you.” 


. An understanding would be reached that 


supervisors may have to work and plan 
for a meeting from a week to six months 
in advance. If, at that time, the super- 
visor does not feel that she has made her 
teachers need that particular skill, the 
meeting should be postponed indefinitely 
or until the need for it has been aroused. 
The programs for teachers’ meetings 
would no more be turned over to the 
teachers entirely than the work in a room 
would be left entirely to the discretion of 
the pupils. The supervisor is needed to 
stimulate, guide, and encourage the 
teachers. 

















DIAGNOSING READING SKILLS AND ABILITIES IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


J. Wayne WRricHTSTONE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Many teachers and administrators have 
the impression that diagnostic and remedial 
work in reading must be accomplished by 
persons who are specialists in the techniques 
of testing and devising remedial materials. 
The recent experiences of Dr. Arthur Gates 
and his assistants* in the New York City 
schools indicate that the usual classroom 
teacher with sufficient interest and enthu- 
siasm may accomplish excellent results in 
removing deficiencies in reading skills, abil- 
ities, and attitudes by the application of 
common sense principles and practices for 
diagnosis and remedy of disabilities. 

Some interesting experiences have been 
reported by teachers in several of the extra- 
mural courses which I have conducted. The 
procedure used in guiding these teachers has 
been to give them a broad and general out- 
line which is to be followed in making re- 
ports on their activities of diagnosis and 
remedial treatment in reading. This outline 
includes (1) an analysis of the class per- 
sonnel; (2) an appraisal of the curriculum 
practices; (3) a survey of the reading 
abilities and interests of each pupil; and (4) 
diagnosis and treatment of pupils with read- 
ing difficulties. 


The analysis of the class personnel gives a 
description of the class group: that is, the 
pupils of the class, their intellectual ability, 
their interests, and their age. Their previous 
work is reported in a comprehensive but con- 
cise manner. 

The appraisal of the curriculum tells what 


type of learning procedures and materials are 
used in the class. Is it a unit-of-work type, or 
is it the conventional separate subjects of study 
only? Is the reading correlated with the rest 
of the curriculum? Is there a daily schedule of 
twenty minutes for this subject, thirty minutes 
for that, and so on? How can reading be made 
an integral part of all related pupil activities? 

The report on reading abilities and interests 
of each pupil gives a general criticism of each 
pupil in the class for: (a) oral reading, and (b) 
silent reading. Is he very poor, average, or good 
in either or both types of reading as judged by 
objective standard and informal tests? What are 
his interests? Does he like history or geography, 
poems, stories of adventure, biography, air- 
planes, travel, or other aspects of his environ- 
ment? Is the reading material available adapted 
to a wide range of pupil interests without diffi- 
cult vocabulary and language constructions? 

The diagnosis and treatment are written up 
in detail for several of the pupils in the class. 
These case studies tell what difficulties the 
pupils possessed, what tests were used for the 
diagnosis, and what specific remedial treat- 
ments were tried in order to overcome each of 
the difficulties. In the case study the word por- 
trait of the pupil, the emotional history, edu- 
cational history, and the more specific reading 
history are included. 


Diacnostic INsTRUMENTS 


Since all true diagnostic work of a care- 
ful nature is accomplished with the aid of 
more or less refined instruments, a list of 
reading skills and abilities and the diag- 
nostic instruments to be used in locating 
disabilities are recommended for use by the 
teachers. These are summarized in Chart 1. 


1 Gates, Arthur I., “Recent Developments in Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Reading.” The Application of Re- 
search Findings to Current Educational Practises. Washington, D. C., American Educational Research Association, A 
Department of the N.E.A., 1935, pp. 83-91. 
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CHART I 


SucGEsTED D1aGNnostic INsTRUMENTS FOR SKILLS AND ABILITIES IN READING 











Skills and Abilities in Reading 


Diagnostic Instruments 





Motor skills 
1. Eyedness (left-eyed or right-eyed) 


Finger sighting test: sight with finger at an 
object 15 ft. away and bring finger toward 
eye. 





. Reversals (b for d; was for saw, etc.) 
. Eye fixations per line 

Duration of fixations 

Eye regressions per line 

. Eye sweep of page to new line 
Rhythm 

. Span of recognition (perceptual span) 


Teacher-made test, such as Hildreth’s.! 

Miles-Segel Device: 3 or 4 paragraphs cut 
from a reading text and mounted on a 
cardboard holder, 9 by 12 inches, with a 
peep-hole 3/16 inch square in the center 
of the cardboard. Use the following 
symbols: I for fixation; — for regression; 
O for confusion of eye movements.? 





9. General vision 


Snellen Chart (obtain from school nurse) 





10. Visual acuity 
ll. Eye-voice span 


Gates test of words, numbers, forms.* 
Observe pupil's phrases in oral reading. 





12. Vocalization 


Observe pupil’s lips in silent reading. 





Abstract Abilities 


Detroit, National, Kuhlman, etc. 





13. Abstract intelligence tests. 
14. Word completion 
15. Word meaning Gates, Metropolitan, Stanford, Modern 


16. Sentence meaning 
17. Paragraph meaning 


School, and similar reading tests. 





a. General significance 
b. Predict outcomes 

c. Understand directions 
d. Note details 


Gates Reading Tests.* 








18. Oral reading 


Gray's or teacher-made oral tests. 





A casual glance at Chart I reveals that the 
skills tested range from eyedness, the num- 
ber of fixations per line, duration of fixa- 
tions, eye regressions, rhythm, vision, visual 
acuity on through abilities of abstract in- 


telligence, word meaning and paragraph 
meanings of various sorts. The diagnostic 
instruments recommended are for the most 
part devices that are sufficiently accurate to 
give important information to the teachers. 


1 Hildreth, Gertrude, “Reversals in Reading and Writing.” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 25, January, 


1934, Pp. 1-20. 
? Miles, W. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, October 1929, 


R., and Segel, David, ‘“‘Clinical Observation of Eye Movements in the Rating of Reading Ability.” 


. 520, 
* Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers Botlege, New York City. 
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Most of these tests can be obtained or 
made by the teacher at little cost. This means 
that an interested classroom teacher can 
really devise her own instruments by follow- 
ing a few simple suggestions and direc- 
tions. The most difficult device mentioned 
is the Miles-Segal device, which consists of 
three or four paragraphs cut from a read- 
ing text and mounted on a cardboard holder, 
g by 12 inches, with a peep-hole 3/16 inch 
square in the center of the cardboard. Use 
the following symbols: I for fixation, — for 
regression, O for confusion as observed in 
eye movements. 





REMEDIAL ACTIVITIES 
In order to summarize some of the more 
successful remedial treatments for -various 
symptoms and deficiencies in reading, a 
remedial chart was prepared for the guid- 
ance of the teachers. Of course they real- 
ized that this was merely for guidance and 
suggestion, and knew that each pupil pre. 
sented an individual problem wherein varj- 
ous types and patterns of remedial treat- 
ments might be necessary in order to over- 
come his disability or his pattern of disabil- 
ities. Some excerpts from this remedial 
chart are presented here (Chart IT). 


CHART II! 


SuGGEsTED REMEDIAL TREATMENTS FOR READING DEFICIENCIES 








Evidence of Deficiencies 


Probable Symptoms 





Remedial Treatments 





Unable to read anything | a. Ability to read stunted as | 1. Read part of a story, stop- 


except very simple ma- 


terial, but cares only too much. 


for material beyond his | b. Interests and tastes devel- out. 
oped and satisfied with no 


own reading ability. 


a result of being read to 


ping to let pupil read on 
to see how the story comes 
Condition further 
reading on completion of 








responsibility for growth the story. 
in ability to read. 
Reads in a stilted manner, | a. Over-difficult material. 1. Adjust material to pupil's 
calling off words me- | b. Over-emphasis on recog- ability. 


chanically. 

Reads jerkily, word by 
word. 

Reads slowly, but not 
haltingly. 

Reads with vocalization 
or lip movement during 
silent reading. 

Keeps place with finger. 

Over-anxious for approv- 
al on oral performance. 

Excessive elocutionary 
effect. 





nition and ability to call 
out words. 


. Over analytical instruc- 


tion. 


. Procedure has not stressed 


phrase units. Over-em- 
hasis on oral reading. 
lesatiacians emphasis on 
meanings. 

Over-emphasis on ‘‘read- 
ing with expression.”’ 


, — only 
Ww 





reading 
ich sounds like natural 
talk or conversation. 


. Give phrase flashing with 


response in terms of mean- 
ing. 


. Prevent vocalization and 


discourage lip movement 
and place keeping. 


. Increase amount of silent 


reading. Have other stand- 
ards than mete oral facility 
by using informal tests of 
comprehension or other 
checks on ‘‘thought get- 
ting.” 





1This chart is based upon suggestions contained in the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, Part I, pp. 278-288. National 


Society for the Study of 


ducation, Public School Publishing Co., 1925. 
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The general procedure which the teachers 
followed might be summarized as follows: 
First of all, they made a description and 
evaluation of the class personnel, of the 
teaching procedure, and of the curriculum. 
Next, they made an analysis of the reading 
abilities and interests of each pupil in their 
classes. After this, individual diagnosis and 
treatment of pupils with reading difficulties 
were made. The following are two or three 
case studies which represent how the teach- 
ers in several classrooms applied the various 
instruments of diagnosis and then form- 
ulated some tentative plans of treatments 
which were applied with more or less suc- 
cess. 


A TYPICAL CLASS PROJECT IN 
REMEDIAL READING? 


Description of Class Personnel. In the par- 
ticular class which was chosen for study, thirty- 
five pupils were in a combination first and 
second grade. This class was comprised of 
twenty-six first graders and nine second graders. 
The personnel of this class represented a more 
or les typical cross section of the usual village 
or average small community. The range of ab- 
stract intellectual abilities was varied with many 
in the class of normal ability, a few of above 
average ability, and several who were retarded 
in their academic work, especially reading. 


Curricular Practices. The curricular practices 
in this school were in what might be called the 
transitional stage—that is, they were between 
the conventional subject and unit-of-work types 
of teaching. About one-half the time of the 
pupils was devoted to group and unit-of-work 
activities and the remaining time to instruction 
in special subjects, such as arithmetic, reading, 
and spelling. 

Since reading is the particular aspect of the 
curriculum with which this report deals, these 
practices will be described in more detail. The 
teacher reports that twenty-five minutes per 
day were devoted to the development of special 
reading skills in the second grade. More time 
was often devoted to this purpose in first-grade 
instruction. The Elson Readers are the basic 


textbooks. The vocabulary in these books is 
slightly different from the vocabulary in the 
books used by the second-grade pupils last 
year. The teacher introduced the stories in such 
a way that past experiences of the children were 
used to interpret and aid in a clear understand- 
ing. Sufficient time was used in discussion to 
give the children a background of what the 
context of the reading meant. New words in 
the story were studied in context and then in 
drill. The children read silently a paragraph or 
a page to find the answer to a leading question, 
or questions, stated by the teacher. They read 
quickly, with help from the teacher, words they 
did not know. In their own words the children 
answered questions about the material that they 
had read. 

Oral reading followed silent reading and was 
conducted on the same general principles. In 
the unit-of-work, “Our Friends in Other Coun- 
tries,” the children consulted library books and 
outside sources. They were always at liberty to 
use books on the library table. Their reading 
was always correlated with other subjects when- 
ever possible. Chart III indicates the kinds of 
reading materials which were available for the 


pupils. 


Reapinc ABILITIES AND INTERESTS 


Descriptions of a few pupils in this class 
are given here in summary form to show 
the type of analysis which the teachers made. 
These cases are not reported in their en- 
tirety, but the essential points are included 
to illustrate the process. 


1. Jean—Oldest of three children. Lives with 
her grandmother and aunt. Mother works. 
Grandmother is elderly and worries about the 
child, so she is taken to and from school. She 
is allowed no responsibility at home. Age—7 
years, 8 months. I.Q. on Detroit First-Grade 
Intelligence Test is ror. 

In oral reading she reads by phrases or lines. 
She observes punctuation marks. Her expres- 
sion is good. In silent reading she reads quickly 
and always finds what she wants to know. She 
can tell in her own words what she has read. 
She enjoys stories about fairies and animals. 

2. Kathleen—Mother is English. Father is 
Scotch. Went abroad last year. Interested in 


1Data in this part of the article were supplied by the courtesy of Miss Mildred B. Leonard, Navesink School, 


Leonardo, New Jersey. 
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CHART III 


Types or Reapinc Materiats AVAILABLE TO PupIts 














Special Reading Materials: Textbooks 
and Supplementary Readers 


Correlated Reading Materials: Library or 
Reference Books 





. Friends—Primer, Pennell and Cusack 
Book I, Pennell and Cusack 

Horace Mann, Book I 

. Everyday Classics, Book I 

. Winston Companion Reader, Book I 
. Progressive Road to Reading—Story 
Steps 

cay Hour, Primer 

. Story Hour, Book I 

. Winston Primer 

. Winston, Book I 


COSY ANAYWNE 


eee 





. In Rabbitville, Serl 

. Everyday Doings in Healthville, Serl 

. Fact and Story Reader 

. My First Little Book, Bailey and Han- 
thorn 

. Farm Life 

. What Am I, Dootson 

. Bobby, Sue and Waggles, McCarthy 

. Little Folks Library 

. Little Folks Library, Second Series 

. Tree Dwellers, Dopp 

. Cavemen, Dopp 

. Cave Twins, Perkins 

. Little Folks of Many Lands, Chance 

. Eskimo Twins, Perkins 

. Dutch Twins, Perkins 

. Indian Twins, Perkins 


be ee et et 
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travel. She reads numerous books at home and 
enjoys telling the class about them. Age 6 years, 
3 months. I. Q. is 125. 

Oral reading very good. Slower children stop 
following their books to watch and listen to 
this child. Her silent reading is excellent. Reads 
very quickly and is always the first to perceive 
any joke or hidden thought. She enjoys read- 
ing stories about animals, children, and travel. 

3. Raymond—One of eleven children. Col- 
ored. Home is crowded and the child spends 
most of his time on the street. Quick in games 
but slow in school. Age—7 years, 5 months. 
1.Q. is 97. 

Very poor oral reader. Reads haltingly. 
(When he entered the second grade this year, 
he knew only about five words after spending 
two years in first grade. He has been reading 
with two first grade groups and one second 
grade group since September. He wants to 
learn to read and works very hard. He reads 
the pre-primer very well.) He reads by words. 
He can read one sentence silently and tell what 
he has read. He is interested in stories of 
games and sports. 

4. Franklin—Transferred to second grade in 
September. Slow in all his work. Interested in 


airplanes, making and drawing them. Age—7 
years, 3 months. I.Q. is 105. 

(Transferred from school with no silent read- 
ing.) His oral reading is slow and halting. He 
seems to say the word to himself before saying 
it aloud. He reads very slowly in silent reading 
and does not comprehend what he has read. 
He points with his finger and reads with his 
lips. He is very interested in airplanes and tries 
to read stories about them. 


The following study of Franklin illus- 
trates in more detail the type of diagnostic 
and remedial procedures in reading which 
was used with practically every child when 
reading disabilities and deficiencies were 
discovered. The teacher attempted to deal 
first of all with the more difficult cases of 
reading disability. The case of Franklin is 
cited as an example. 


Helping Franklin to Read. Franklin is 7 
years, 3 months old. He is next to the youngest 
in a family of four. He has been in first grade 
for two years. In the two years and four months 
that he has gone to school, he has been in three 
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schools. When he transferred to second grade 
in September, he was practically unable to read 
silently. The father has had little work and 
consequently the family has moved from house 
to house. There has been a great deal of illness 
rf in the family. 

The Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test 
given November 1, 1935, showed a chronolog- 
ical age of 7-3, and a mental age of 7—8, or 
LQ. of 105. The Thorndike-McCall Reading 


Then he told it to me in his own words. I gave 
him extra drill on difficult words. 

I made checking exercises for the pre-primer 
material. After the pre-primer, he read “More 
Dick and Jane Stories.” He read this orally and 
silently. I made checking exercises for this 
book. Supplementary reading was made, using 
the vocabulary he was familiar with, also 
checking exercises. Any words causing diff- 
culty were drilled upon. 


ll 





Scale, Form I, showed a grade score of 1.8 and 
a reading age score of 6—3. 
| [the teacher] used the Miles-Segal device as 


Remedial Treatment. 


an- A aden © ahead a h 1. Regressions, rhythm, and eye fixation— 
dao: devi, printed» Bo prgragh ape dil cany and air en 
“More Dick and Jane Stories,” and a third ney | pote ey tay ig eo > au 
from the Elson Primer. As Franklin had so he was reading without it 
much difficulty in reading silently, I asked him 2. Vocalization—kept him —_ reading 
to read orally from the Miles-Segal Chart. with lips as much as possible. 
1. Eye fixations—six pauses per line 3- Span of recognition—phrase drills. 
2. Duration of fixation—lengthy 4. Listed simple words he needed help 
3. Regression—irregular reading, loss of with and had extra drill. 
place 5. Helped him read in a conversational 
4. Eye sweep—quick manner. ; ; 
5 Eyedness—right eye dominant 6. Confusion of words—phonetic drills, 
6. Reversals—was, saw vocabulary drills. 
— . Rhythm—stumbling, jerk ; oe 
t ian of neat, can recog- Evidence of Franklin’s Improvement. 
7 nize a phrase quickly with words that 1. Reads with more expression. 
ad- repeat (a big, big house.) 2. Reads easy material fluently. 
He g. Snellen-Chart—general vision. Left eye 3. Does not become so confused. 
’ —20/20. Right eye—20/20. Rarel ints with his finger. 
ing ; : Res 4- dvarely point ger. 
ing 10. Visual acuity—Detroit First Grade In- 5. Still forms difficult vowels with lips, but 
i telligence Test, possible 13, correct 8. not as much as he did. 
his 11. Span of recognition—one word 6. Can read about four lines and compre- 
ra 12. Vocalization—when he does not know hend them. He can tell slowly, but in 
a word he seems to be saying it under his own words, what he has read, if 
his breath to see whether it sounds cor- he has a minute or two to think about 
us- rect. Points with his finger. — what he has read. 
stic 13. Confusion of words—and, said; were, 7. Workbook exercises are usually correct, 
ich where; come, came especially the yes and no and comple- 
When Franklin is asked to tell what he has tion types. 
en , ’ 
wn read, he becomes confused and embarrassed and 8. Results of Thorndike-McCall Reading 
al Seems £0 have no idea what he is trying to read. Scale, Form I: 
I used two types of tests, similar to those of 
of & Gates, and they show further weaknesses. —_ — a al GA. 
1 is Type I. Word Recognition: possible 16, cor- ” * 
rect 6. October 1, 1935.. 1 18 24 6-3 7-3 
_Type II. Phrase and Sentence Reading: pos- December 9, 1935. 3 2:3. 27. 7-0 7-5 
37 & sible 5, correct 2. 
rest In the remedial work I used the Elson Basic SUMMARY 
ade Readers. I had him read the pre-primer. The : a? 
ths § material is in sentence form. I had him read Guidance and a plan of constructive diag- 
reef one sentence and find the answer to a question. nosis and r emedial instruction are what the 
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average teacher needs most to aid pupils 
in developing power in reading. In several 
extramural courses the plans of action which 
are outlined in this article have helped 
teachers in diagnosing and improving read- 
ing skills and abilities of their pupils. The 
usual classroom teacher with sufficient in- 
terest, enthusiasm, and appropriate tech- 
niques can accomplish excellent results in 
removing deficiencies in reading skills, abil- 
ities, and attitudes. 

The typical class project in remedial read- 
ing which is reported in this article demon- 
strates that it is not necessary for the teacher 
to be a specialist in the techniques of diag- 
nostic and remedial reading. A few diag- 
nostic instruments—most of them teacher- 
made—can be employed to aid the teacher. 


MORAL TRAINING THROUGH DRAMATICS 
Frank M. Ricu 


School No. 2, Paterson, New Jersey 


When an artist or a sculptor sets out to 
design a group to symbolize “Education,” 
the usual thing is to picture a teacher at a 
map or blackboard, pointer in hand, volubly 
discoursing on the hemispheres to a row of 
passive listeners. The unreflecting acceptant 
of old ideas in education may take this pic- 
ture as a satisfactory visualization of what 
the word “school” ought to stand for. To 
the advocate of a modern philosophy of edu- 
cation, nothing could more pointedly symbo- 
lize the old-time pedagogical futility. The 
conception of teaching thus depicted—the 
delusion that a bargeful of raw, blundering 
novices can be floated to the ports of wisdom 
and efficiency on a flood of questions and ex- 
planations—is probably one of the most 
costly fallacies of the many that flourish in 
the field of social uplift. 

Nowadays, we see evidences of a growing 
demand for something more promising in 
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The application of some common seng 
remedial measures to overcome the lack of 
adequate reading skills and abilities is |. 
most always accompanied with favorable 
results. The pupil must be treated as an 
individual and all aspects of his personality 
—motor skill, abstract abilities, interests 
and emotional reactions—must be recon. 
structed. 

The values of such reconstruction of the 
individual should be self-evident. The 
emphasis and correlation of reading with 
all areas of the curriculum and of daily liv. 
ing demand that at the proper time each 
child should develop such powers and abil- 
ities. It is an obligation of the teacher to 
guide the child most wisely and intelligently 
in his growth. 


the educational tool-bag than eight, twelve 
or sixteen years of print, script, and talk asa 
preparation for the comparatively few re- 
maining years of parenthood and citizen- 
ship. Slowly but certainly educators are §) 
coming to realize that no amount of explana §: 
tion and admonition by the master can take § 
the place of the pupil’s own experimental § 
self-activity with the concrete realities of life. 
Even now, half of our educational leaders 
are willing to renounce the old ritualistic 
ceremonies to Plato, Euclid, Caesar and 
Shakespeare as soon as the curricular engi- 
neers can build a practical bridge to the 
rational, tangible objectives of better mental 
and physical health, worthy home member- 
ship, wise use of leisure, good citizenship, 
and moral character. In the illusive field of 
character training, especially, there is grow- 
ing concern for some practicable plan of in- 
struction that will reduce our thirteen- 
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billion-a-year cost of crime and racketeering, 
and an even more serious loss from quasi- 
criminal domestic, business, and _ political 
chicanery, which are largely the result of un- 
tutored jungle impulses. This article pur- 
poses a modest contribution to a course in 
character training. 

To judge in advance what sort of school 
routine is likely to arrive at a valid educa- 
tional goal and what sort to end only in a 
time-consuming ceremonial, it is important 
to take into account certain well-established 
principles in the psychology of learning. 
The essential difference between real learn- 
ing and the blind following of a teacher is 
illustrated in an easily-duplicated experiment 
with any young animals—two pullets in a 
poultry yard, for example. 

In a gateway between adjacent yards, con- 
struct a complicated passage that will test 
the learning powers of a pullet to master. 
Sand or ink the floor and count the tracks, 
if you like, to make the test mathematical. 
Throw down corn for the flock on one side 
of the maze, and place the subject of the 
experiment, hungry and alone, on the other. 
Observe and measure the result. The lone 
bird rushes about in great anxiety to find a 
way out. Finally, by luck and chance, the 
pullet makes the right combination of turns, 
and reaches the reward. Repeat the experi- 
ence and eventually the wandering ceases 
and the pullet can escape at will. The les- 
son has been mastered. 

Now, as a control, introduce a similar 
pullet, but this time use a harness and lead- 
ing string. Guide the pullet through the 
maze, ten, twenty, fifty times; then release 
the bird and measure the results of the 
wolicitous leading process. How many wan- 


dering steps has the tether obviated? As. 


you probably anticipated—just exactly none. 
All the leading in the world teaches but 
one lesson—keep still and be led. 

The illustration is typical of learning in 
every field. Learning is the change that 
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takes place in the nervous mechanism when 
it reacts to a situation and has its first crude, 
primitive impulses weakened by failure and 
annoyance or strengthened by success and 
satisfaction. 

Mastering a bicycle or juggling a number 
of balls brings home the mechanics of learn- 
ing to most people. The beginner must 
train certain centers to do the right thing at 
the right time; and, equally important, he 
must train others to desist from doing the 
wrong thing at the wrong time. ‘Two reins 
of impulse—action and inhibition—are both 
necessary to guide the learner to any reliable 
learning accomplishment. To this end three 
important learning conditions are necessary: 
some incentive to exertion, some room for 
trial and error, and some criterion of suc- 
cess or failure—in other words, motivation, 
experimentation, and guidance. 

Motivation or urge to action is necessary to 
energize the learner past the inevitable an- 
noyances of early blunders. In the pullet’s 
case it was hunger, loneliness, and perhaps 
rivalry, that furnished the incentive to exer- 
tion. Probably a hot platform, or tear-gas, 
or a formidable antagonist would have in- 
creased the motive for escape. Trained 
lions, trick dogs, and some school children 
learn to perform at command through de- 
sire to escape goads, scourges, and various 
other irritations. From an_ educational 
standpoint, however, tortures are considered 
poor motives, not alone for sentimental rea- 
sons but because artificial stimuli, having 
their origin outside the impulses of the 
learner, cease to operate when trainer and 
pupil are separated. No lion jumps through 
flames, no dog turns somersaults of his own 
accord. Coerced pupils likewise drop clas- 
sical writings, mathematical puzzles, and 
classroom decorum when the master’s eye 
is elsewhere. Penologists were right in de- 
ciding that a trade taught to boys of the 
truant schools would be a powerful influence 
in effectuating good citizenship after dis- 
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missal. But the well-intentioned directors 
of these schools miscalculated when they 
supposed that such trades would function in 
after life when taught in school under the 
lash of contractors’ representatives. These 
trade schools failed in the first requisite of 
good training — good natural motivation. 

A second learning condition is free prac- 
tice, with enough liberty to work off natural 
mistakes and establish useful habits by a 
trial-and-error process. The chicken cannot 
learn in harness. The beginning bareback 
rider may have a revolving derrick and 
tackle to keep him from breaking his neck 
while he is first attempting the equestrian 
art; yet he must still have a large measure of 
liberty to stand and fall a thousand times 
before he reaches perfection. The falling is 
as essential as the standing. 

Herein lies a revolutionary principle of 
teaching. The old-time instructor had an 
instinctive horror of mistakes. It was his 
pride to take command of the regiment, like 
a general, and guide the parade through the 
499 graded exercises without an error. Tests 
of ultimate results were seldom applied, and 
so instructor and patrons both were satisfied 
with a snappy parade. Modern educators 
are beginning to appreciate a principle that 
the Great Teacher emphasized two thousand 
years ago, applicable alike to education and 
to social betterment: “It must needs be that 
offense (errors, blunders, faults) come into 
the world, but woe (annoyance, penalty) to 
him through whom the offense cometh.” 

The inhibitions built by mistakes are an 
indispensable part of any real learning—that 
is to say, any acquired skill or information 
that saves men from primitive absurdity and 
blunder. Therefore the educational outfit 
must include abundant practice material of 
the same kind as will be found in service. 
Effective education calls for wood, cloth, 
and electricity to manipulate, supplies to con- 
serve, accounts to keep straight, tools to care 
for, temptations to resist and good causes to 





sacrifice for, by the thousands—not merely a 
few poor, pitiful outlines on a blackboard, 

The urge to improvement and the oppor. 
tunity to practice will not of themselyes 
bring the learner to the higher levels of ar 
or science. A third codrdinate condition of 
learning is necessary, i.e., adequate criteria 
of progress. The deaf child learns to speak 
and the blind child to write with a pen only 
when a third person finds a way to make 
him conscious of his progress to or away from 
an approved standard. All learning on the 
higher levels calls for measures, models, 
guidance, and the like to make one conscious 
of attainable goals and to register progress or 
failure in attaining them. Even the greatest 
of inventive geniuses are indebted to their 
colleagues and predecessors for the better 
part of their attainments. Whether compos 
ing fugues or turning somersaults on horse- 
back, there must be other artists to emulate, 
and an audience to register approval or dis- 
approval, if one is to attain the skill of a real 
virtuoso. The teacher’s chief function, after 
engineering the motivation and setting the 
stage for practice, is to furnish models to 
imitate and discriminating critics to applaud 
or censure. Herein lies a striking difference 
between the character training of the ancient 
master with blackboard and pointer and the 
modern socialized recitation and set-up for 
student self-government. A learner does 
not emulate a model he does not accept as 
such. 

Motive, practice, and guidance constitute 
the tripod on which sound learning must 
rest. Take away one leg and the whole 
thing topples. Without natural motivation 
the teacher is casting pearls before swine. 
Without sufficient practice, the student grad- 
uates where he began, a raw, impulsive bun- 
gler. Without guidance, the learner is left 
to repeat all the mistakes of history. 

How does this apply in the herculean task 
of character building? The more one stud- 
ies methods and results in this field, the 
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plainer it appears that there is little promise 
in the familiar read-write-chatter stuff. 
Character is behavior —rebuilt roadways 
through the jungles of impulse—only to be 
imparted by an ample supply of power, 
machinery, and engineering. Where can 
the teacher of morals and citizenship find a 
practical outfit that meets all these revolu- 
tionary requirements? Not to any great 
extent vicariously in recitations, readings, 
discourses, pictures, or broadcasts, but in 
almost any live, profitable undertaking that 
calls for coOperative activity. There are 
hundreds of available school projects, large 
and small, that invite and release all sorts of 
natural impulses toward culture and refine- 
ment. After forty years of experiment with 
a great many of them, I can say I know of 
no one available under the roof of a school 
or parish house that can be made to furnish 
a better assortment of moral skills and atti- 
tudes than the production of amateur dra- 
matics. 

Here the stage is set, not only for a fic- 
titious drama with hero and villain, which 
may or may not have some appreciable effect 
on the disposition and character of the ac- 
tors; but what is more important than 
characters or plot, the stage is set for a 
real-life drama, where through hours of 
composition, design, scene painting, prop- 
erty building, costume- and wig-making, 
rehearsal, financing, and production, a thou- 
sand common faults can be mended and vir- 
tues developed, which have a definite and 
necessary relation to the way folks ought and 
ought not to behave toward each other in 
practical everyday life. 

Here the educational tripod stands on three 
good legs. First, there is motivation through 
powerful appeals to youth on six different 
levels, somewhat as Herbart classified them: 
(a) empirical interest—interest in sensation 
and novelty, testing how it feels to be a 
painter, a carpenter, a writer, a singer, a 
dancer, an ancient hero, etc., getting the sen- 
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sory effect of sawing, hammering, trying 
one’s hand with a wide variety of tools and 
media; (b) esthetic interest—interest in 
working out artistic effects with words, tone, 
color, action, and a whole new constructive 
world of life and beauty; (c) speculative in- 
terest—interest in the solution of problems 
and difficulties of literary invention, finance, 
properties, lighting, organization, publicity, 
and disciplined management; (d) possessive 
interest—interest in profits, honors, skills, 
and other personal satisfactions available in 
the production of a dramatic performance; 
(e) sympathetic interest—interest in favor- 
ing an acquaintance, deepening a friendship, 
and rendering many an appreciated personal 
service; (f) social interest—interest in an 
altruistic contribution to the general better- 
ment of club, school, community, and dis- 
tant reaches of influence. 

Second, there is real practice. If the dra- 
matic project is conducted on an activity 
basis, without too much regimentation and 
legislation from above, there is room for con- 
siderable experimentation, where sound 
learning is imparted by the indispensable 
trial-and-error process. Writing, staging, and 
producing a play afford every member of a 
large group a chance to feel the natural 
effect of his own responses in a wide variety 
of situations. The oil paint used on scenery, 
for instance, is a wonderful natural discipli- 
narian. There is no better medicine for the 
blithe, impulsive “master play-boy,” keen 
for anything that promises a fresh diversion, 
but very obtuse where responsibility to other 
persons and property is concerned. Ignor- 
ing the example and suggestion of others 
who have put protecting papers on the floors, 
he debonairly sails about, slopping and spat- 
tering, as long as he finds painting amusing; 
then he tosses the extra paint and used 
brushes aside to scum and harden. Before 
long the clean-up committee demands a 
reckoning. He finds himself booked for 


a lot of laborious scraping and a half-hour’s 
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work on neglected brushes. Gradually, as 
these experiences are continued, it dawns on 
him that a little forethought and self-control 
pay good dividends. He begins to become 
a more useful, if less expansive, member of 
the class community. 

He and his companions find the same sat- 
isfaction-annoyance principle at work in 
stage carpentry. The sins in design are 
expiated in building the model. The faults 
in the model are penalized in constructing 
the set. Shortcomings here are exposed in 
the stage management and acting. From the 
first word in the script to the final account- 
ing of tickets, every sin brings its own retri- 
bution, building a good, solid road of culture 
through the wild jungles and morasses of 
primitive impulses. This is the education 
by nature which Rousseau so vigorously de- 
fended, and which the formalists of his day 
and of our own so vigorously oppose. 

Third, a drama project furnishes unlim- 
ited room for the best kind of directional 
guidance, not merely the restrictive taboos 
and impositions of authority from above, but 
motivated guidance which springs from a 
real desire of youngsters to master problems 
and achieve effects beyond their own powers 
of invention. The panics and embarrass- 
ments of an amateur performance is a favor- 
ite theme in low comedy. The nightmare 
depicted on the stage or screen is only a 
slight exaggeration of what often happens in 
real life. How different from a crack mili- 
tary drill exhibition! Yet one represents a 
group of persons learning at prodigious 
speed, and the other a group of persons 
learning nothing new at all. The frantic 
galoot who knocks down props and braces, 
steps on ladies’ trains, grabs someone else’s 
garments or takes gambling chances with 
insecurely attached whiskers is making 
rapid inner adjustments which will even- 
tually become competence and presence of 
mind in one situation at least. Properly 
organized, the amateur theatrical is a whole- 
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some training for the irresponsible type who 
forgets to bring the pistol, loses tickets or 
money, helps himself to others’ make-up, 
demands the favorite part and pleasantest 
duties, or feeds personal grudges and conspir. 
acies. Further down the scale, there is potent 
treatment for shifty types who must learn 
to wrestle their tendencies to misappropriate 
funds, tools and materials, invent lies, start 
quarrels or poison good spirit with con- 
tempt and cynicism. Here are exercises for 
amorous people, whose interest in the other 
sex tends to blind them to any productive 
ambition. Here is a little better perspective 
for the smart aleck who would sell anything 
for a laugh. Here is mental hygiene for 
withdrawn, shut-in types, for negativistic 
types, for victims of queer little manias and 
phobias, who need above all closer contact 
with the realities of the physical and human 
world about them. The amount and qual- 
ity of a teacher’s work in character education 
can be measured by the number of faulty 
primitive impulses he has contrived to bring 
into the open to receive their merited natural 
penalty, and antithetical helpful impulses 
propagated by meeting their corresponding 
natural reward. 

What is true of drama projects is, of 
course, true of any genuine project of the 
activity type. School work with aquaria, 
pets, poultry, window-boxes, gardens, cook- 
ing, sewing, repairing, electricity, chemistry, 
home-made musical instruments, and so 
on, all have deep character-building possibil- 
ities, providing child-motives supply the 
drive, a world of concrete realities furnishes 
the workshop, and respected friends and 
confidants provide the guidance. 

Don’t let anybody say that this progressive 
concept of education is just another half- 
baked fad that will die out like other -isms 
before it. The old guard with blackboards 
and pointers will not yield easily, but better 
offerings are bound to win where there is 
any searching measurement of real outcomes. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 








MUSIC FOR LOCAL COLOR 


For a long time music has been taught in 
the public schools, but always it has been 
taught solely as a separate subject. Now 
the mind of an individual does not have a 
separate corner for music, a separate corner 
for art, one for geography, one for history, 
etc. All these subjects are together. Why 
not weave them together in teaching? 
Music can easily be interwoven with other 
subjects. I do not mean, however, that we 
should drop music as a separate subject, but 
we might also use it in connection with other 
subjects. 

This suggestion of interweaving music 
with other subjects is not to try to put it 
over as music education or even as music 
appreciation, but merely to add local color. 
We want to add interest to our school work 
—interest makes it easy but no less profitable. 
Children are naturally fond of music. If 
music is used as an incidental part of other 
subjects, they will probably be more inter- 
ested in it when they study it as a subject 
by itself. 

To illustrate the local color idea, let us take 
the subject of geography. The fifth grade 
students, for instance, are studying India. 
We open the day’s lesson by playing a phono- 
graph recording of “A Song of India.” 
Suppose the subject of the lesson is New 
York—play “Sidewalks of New York.” 
Suppose we say to the students, “Your lesson 
for tomorrow will be found on page 87. 
We're going to study about the Hawaiian 
Islands.” The students proceed to study 
their lesson. During this time the teacher 
plays on the phonograph, “Song of the 
Islands,” “Sweet Hawaiian Moonlight,” 
“Honolulu Lou,” “Just a Lei of Roses,” etc. 
The next day the recitation will be opened 
with another Hawaiian selection. 


The children may know the popular songs 
played by having heard them on the radio 
at home. This brings school and home 
closer together. It also makes the school 
work seem more real to the students. 

In history also phonograph records may 
be used. For the American Revolution, play 
“Yankee Doodle” and the popular song 
called “Here Come the British.” For the 
Civil War there is the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” For the World War use “Over 
There,” “The Rose of No Man’s Land,” 
“Long Boy,” “When the Raindrops Pattered 
on Our Old Tin Hats.” Why, even for the 
Depression, “Sing a Little Jingle” and “Let’s 
Have Another Cup of Coffee” would be ap- 
propriate. 

For spelling we might dig up the old song, 
“Constantinople,” for third or fourth grade 
students. After learning that song, they 
probably will not forget how to spell Con- 
stantinople. 

For nature study, general science, and such 
subjects, we could pick out songs about the 
moon, the stars, the sunshine, the rain, etc. 

And as for literature, what could be better 
than “Hiawatha’s Lullaby” played in con- 
nection with Longfellow’s poem? 

Of course, phonograph records (and in- 
deed all other “local color” material) should 
be used when there is a logical or psycho- 
logical connection between them and the 
subject at hand. Here is an example of what 
not to do. One teacher showed with a pro- 
jecting machine a famous painting of a 
blacksmith, at the same time reading “The 
Village Blacksmith” and then playing on 
the phonograph the “Anvil Chorus.” There 
is little connection between these items. It 
would seem rather tiresome for the children 
to sit in the dark looking at the same picture 
while listening to 48 lines of poetry. It 
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would be better to pass the picture around 
the room. If the picture had been painted 
to represent the blacksmith of Longfellow’s 
poem, it might be appropriate. Otherwise, 
I see no reason for bringing in a famous 
painting of a blacksmith. Several pictures, 
gathered here and there, would be better. 
And as for the “Anvil Chorus,” that seems 
to me to be entirely out of place in connec- 
tion with Longfellow’s poem. If they had 
to have a phonograph record on that occa- 
sion, they would have done better to play 
“The Old Gray Mare.” That would have 
put life into the blacksmith’s shop. 

I have given an idea of the connection in 
which phonograph records might be used. 
In this use, they are not meant primarily for 
education but simply, as mentioned before, 
for local color—to add interest and arouse 
enthusiasm. 

Percy Mappux 
Southern Oregon Normal School 
Ashland, Ore. 


A MEXICAN UNIT 


At the beginning of summer school, 
Mexico was one of the subjects chosen by 
the children to study. Having had activity 
programs before, the children knew that to 
have the proper background to begin the 
study they must first read a great deal about 
the ways and customs of Mexico. Among 
the books read were: 


1. The Mexican Twins—Mrs. Lucy Perkins 

2. The Little Mexican Donkey Boy—Made- 
line Brandeis 

3. Mexico and Central America—H. A. 
Franck 

4. Mexico—Marian Minnie George 

5. Young Mexico—A. M. Peck 

6 


. Our Little Mexican Cousins—Edward 
Butler 

7. Mexico—R. L. Gaines 

8. A Central American Journey—Roger 
Babson. 


Whatever notes they needed were taken 
to use for reference later, and any material 
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of great importance was presented to the 
class. One of the student teachers reviewed 
the book, Mexico, by Joseph Henry Jackson, 
telling of his trip down the Pan-American 
highway to Mexico City. This trip gave the 
children a more intimate picture of Mexican 
life as well as acquainted them with Mexican 
words. 

Having read as much material as was 
needed, the children chose the activity they 
would like to work upon. Nearly every 
child made a different selection. Some of 
the activities chosen were: 


1. A Mexican villege. 

2. Mexican transportation. 
3. Mexican pottery. 

4. Mexican houses. 


Now, having chosen the individual ac. 
tivities, they started to work in groups on the 
activity itself. The children working on the 
Mexican activity went out to the clay pit and 
brought in many dishpans full of clay. 
This was mixed with dirt and grass to make 
adobe. After the adobe had been mixed to 
the consistency of thick fudge, it was poured 
out onto huge cardboards to dry. When it 
was dry enough to hold its shape, they cut 
the layers into bricks one inch wide by one 
inch thick by two inches long. The chil- 
dren allowed these bricks to set for two days 
before they started to build with them. For 
each house there was an architectural draw- 
ing of the front and side views. These the 
builder used to guide him. The bricks were 
stacked on top of each other and worked 
together with clay and water to form a solid 
wall. To support the roof, poles or rafters 
were laid across the walls and the ceiling 
was laid on these. These bricks were also 
worked together with water. 

The houses of the peons are mere squares 
of adobe with openings for windows and a 
door. Most of them have an open porch 
added to the general structure by support- 
ing a cross beam with two cactus poles and 
laying other poles across the gap between the 
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house and the cross-bar. These poles are 
then covered with straw grass or cactus 
branches. The better homes have more win- 
dows and doors and perhaps a patio. On 
some of the houses were hung strings of red 
chili peppers to dry. The houses constructed 
were from ten to fourteen inches long and 
about eight inches wide. The Mission was 
about sixteen inches square. It was built of 
a double wall to withstand the Indian rebel 
attacks, and had a dome. The dome was 
also built of adobe and added after the foun- 
dation for the roof had been laid. The walls 
of the Mission extended above the roof in a 
reversed “sky-line” pattern. The children 
built a double thickness wall with an arched 
opening around the Mission. 

The Mexican village, when completed, in- 
cluded the Mission, a grocery store, and two 
houses. The boy who chose Mexican trans- 
portation used sticks of wood to make an 
ox cart drawn by two oxen modeled out of 
day. He painted them with tempera. 
They were then placed in the Mexican vil- 
lage with some cactus (also modeled out of 
clay) to give a more thoroughly Mexican 
atmosphere. 

The table on which the unit was placed 
was sprinkled with sand and sawdust 
to give the effect of the desert. The boys 
made a chalk drawing of Mexican life 
showing the cactus, donkeys, and a peon’s 
home. The colors were the typically Mexi- 
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can bright ones and lent a great deal of 
charm to the whole setting. 

The girls who had chosen to make Mexi- 
can vases worked the commercial clay until 
it was of a smooth, wet consistency. Then 
they made a thick “cookie” which was to 
serve as a base. They worked the clay into 
thick coils, which were in turn worked into 
the base of the vase. The vase was shaped 
as it was coiled. It was then set aside to dry 
in a rather cool place. After one or two ex- 
periences with their vases cracking because 
of too rapid drying, they were extremely 
caieful to select a place of the proper tem- 
perature. After the vase was thoroughly 
dry, it was sandpapered to a smooth finish. 
The design was then applied in pencil and 
later it was painted with tempera and 
shellacked. If the design was to be incised, 
it was cut into the vase before it became 
thoroughly dry and then painted and 
shellacked. One of the designs was a mod- 
ernized version of the mountain range 
symbol combined with the rainclouds. 

After they had completed the activity 
work, the children wrote summaries. These 
summaries told why they had chosen this 
particular activity, what they had accom- 
plished in it, and the story or history con- 
nected with the activity. 

Cuarotre C. Lane 
State Normal School 
Cheney, Wash. 
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IN UNION STRENGTH 


Retrenchment caused by the Big Slump 
hit supervision harder than any other phase 
of education. The reasons are fairly obvi- 
ous. For one thing, the practice of super- 
vision as a specialty is relatively new. It 
may be said to have developed within the 
lifetime of the late Professor Frank M. Mc- 
Murry, who did much to encourage it. He 
was always interested primarily in teaching 
and came to see clearly that the hope of wide- 
spread excellence in that art rested largely 
on adequate stimulation and guidance. The 
fact that general supervisors as a class be- 
came the best trained group in the pro- 
fession may be traced largely to his efforts 
during his long period of service in Co- 
lumbia University. Even so, the recogni- 
tion of the need for principals and super- 
intendents to administer and have general 
oversight of schools and school systems 
came almost a century earlier. Manage- 
ment arrived first. 

A second cause undoubtedly was the vigor- 
ous growth of principals’ organizations. 
These have popularized the slogan, “The 
principal is the responsible head of his 
school,” and quite properly have played up 
supervision of classroom teaching as his 
most important opportunity for service. 
Since a good deal of the work done by gen- 
eral as well as by special supervisors con- 
sisted in room to room visiting of individual 
teachers on a regular itinerary, it appeared 
that in a given school two persons were 
trying to do the same thing. Undoubtedly 
many principals experienced a feeling of 
relief when this sort of supervision from the 
central office was withdrawn. 

Unfortunately, circumstances and _ their 
own limitations have prevented some of 
these principals from giving to the teachers 


of their schools as much of the right kind 
of help as was actually needed. A careful 
national survey would show that, although 
the work of the schools went forward at 
first with the momentum acquired under 
vigorous supervision, the pace soon began 
to slow down and the improvement of class. 
room teaching from year to year grew 
less. Moreover, the individual differences 
of schools, always marked, have become 
greater. The gap between the best and the 
poorest has been widened. 

A third cause may be found in human 
nature itself. By and large, this is still a 
man’s world. ‘The headship in social affairs 
is usually occupied by one of the sterner sex. 
And headships mean power and an extra 
large helping of the loaves and fishes. The 
ranks of the general supervisors, however, 
have been filled for the most part with re- 
cruits from the teaching force—which is 
largely made up of women. It is not neces- 
sary to labor the point. If women can serve 
as assistant superintendents, outranking men 
principals, they can one day become super- 
intendents of schools. This is not a pleasing 
prospect to the male ego. Let women keep 
their place! The fact that one of the three 
most difficult positions in the U. S. S. R, 
commissar of finance, is held by a woman— 
and competently—may be regarded, of 
course, merely as an exception. 

There are doubtless other causes. Too 
many general supervisors have been only 
technicians, bent on having all teachers pro- 
ceed in the same manner—the manner, that 
is, of the supervisor herself. The organiza- 
tion of instructional programs and the hand- 
ling of group conferences of principals and 
teachers have both been neglected here and 
there. Nevertheless, supervisors on the 
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whole have made a record of which they 
may well be proud. 

What they need now is to get together. 
In a time of danger and stress, Benjamin 
Franklin exclaimed, “We must all hang to- 
gether or we shall all hang separately.” A 
gratifyingly large number of supervisors are 
hanging together. But only a fraction of 
the fourteen thousand potential members 
are supporting the national Department. 
Some who are on the outside cherish the 
noble sentiment, “They followed not us.” 
Others are ambitious to perform in the main 
tent and are afraid to join the side show for 
fear it will hinder preferment. This is true 
particularly of men supervisors who hope 
to be superintendents. Professors of educa- 
tion who teach supervision have done yeo- 
man service but they, too, have divided in- 
terests. 

The situation in a nutshell is this. If the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction is to play its legitimate part as 
one of the five major departments of the 
National Education Association—the rdle 
assigned it by Mr. Crabtree in welcoming 
this group to the national fellowship at the 
Cleveland meeting in 1929—the supervisors 
of the country must put it first on their call- 
ing list. So far a few have borne the burden 
and heat of the day. Nine yearbooks and 
fifteen volumes of EpucationaL MeEtHop 
have been issued. A stirring report, Leader- 
shp in Instruction, has been printed and 
circulated. Thirty winter and summer 
meetings have been held. The Department 
office has been set up at N. E. A. Headquar- 
ters and a competent executive secretary in- 
stalled. A fine Promotion Committee, with 
a chairman in every state, is enthusiastically 
atwork. The educational world has learned 
to look to this Department for policies and 
programs of instruction and supervision. 
Cordial relations have been established with 
organizations having a community of inter- 
ests, such as the Society for Curriculum Study 
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and the National Council of Teachers of 
English. The stage is set, as we come out 
of the Depression, for a notable advance. 
This is the time to rally. Let those who 
believe in the cause put on their armor and 
fight for it. Their own future as well as 
that of the schools in no small measure de- 
pends upon it. 

J. F. H. 


THE ACADEMIC MIND IN ACTION 


A recent protest by the dean of a woman’s 
college against the setting up of new require- 
ments for teachers in her state calls attention 
to the fact that the need for special training 
in teaching is not yet universally conceded. 
The proposed requirements are very slight 
but they would tend to establish a principle, 
namely, that public education, like the prac- 
tice of medicine, requires special prepara- 
tion, the character of which should be de- 
termined by the state. 

At best the position of the liberal arts 
colleges is somewhat inconsistent. It is 
claimed that these institutions are in no 
sense vocational. They are devoted solely to 
freeing the minds of their students from 
ignorance, prejudice, and lack of apprecia- 
tion of the finer things of life. They seek 
knowledge for its own sake. Nevertheless, 
they want students, and students will look 
beyond graduation to possible opportunities 
for making a livelihood. Graduates of 
women’s colleges in particular frequently 
expect to teach. Hence the heads of such 
colleges are quick to oppose any move that 
would curtail even a little the opportunity 
of doing so. 

Rationalizing aside, the fact is that aca- 
demic faculties still cling to the theory that 
anybody can teach who knows his subject. 
The college teacher is supposed to be a 
scholar, and he frequently proceeds precisely 
as though he were the sole repository in the 
world of the body of information he “lec- 
tures” about. He employs a method once 
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necessary but now optional and often rela- 
tively ineffective because it is a college tra- 
dition and college traditions are not easily 
changed. 

Young persons, however, who have been 
subjected during four years to a program of 
note-taking, assigned reading, and exami- 
nations are not thereby given insight into 
the processes through which adolescents may 
gain a degree of intellectual maturity. Quite 
the contrary! They commonly get the im- 
pression that industrious application to as- 
signed tasks with a view to getting good 
“marks” is the sole essential. If it were, 
we might expect to see more college alumni 
to whom a football game with accompany- 
ing hip flasks was not the high point of 
human existence. The fact is that a vast 
number of students in both high school and 
college simply do not take their studies seri- 
ously. This is probably because of the 
methods used by their teachers, as well as 
the irrelevancy to modern life of much of 
the subject matter that is used. Both need 
overhauling. 

It is a little late in the game for the aca- 
demically-minded, with vested interests to 
preserve, to protest against requirements de- 
signed to bring about adequate training for 
educational work. Such an attitude was 
natural enough in an earlier day. It is 
merely reactionary now. 


THE MAKING OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Miss Gertrude Hartman has performed a 
highly useful service in writing a simple but 
vivid account of the development of our 
national Constitution. She begins with 
Magna Charta and the long struggle for 
liberty in England and comes presently to 
the continuation of that struggle in America. 
Thus the making of the Constitution is 
shown in perspective and its full meaning 
revealed. 





This is a moving story, close to the origi- 
nal sources, fittingly illustrated with repro. 
ductions of old prints. The pupil’s hand. 
book is accompanied by a guide for teachers 
containing a selected and classified bibliog. 
raphy. In view of the growing tension oc. 
casioned by decisions of the Supreme Cour, 
this brief constitutional history is most 
timely. All pupils of high school age should 
read it.* 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


The forty-fourth annual convention of 
the Association for Childhood Education js 
scheduled for San Antonio, Texas, March 
30 to April 3, 1937. Miss Olga Adams, in- 
structor in the Laboratory Schools of the 
University of Chicago, is chairman of the 
program committee. The central theme of 
the convention will be “Today’s Trends in 
Childhood Education.” Delegates will be 
given an opportunity to visit Texas schools, 
both rural and urban. The headquarters 
for the convention will be the Plaza Hotel. 
For further information, address the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Miss Mary E. Leeper, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WORLD CONFERENCE IN TOKYO 


The seventh conference of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations will be 
held in Tokyo, Japan, August 2 to 7. This 
is the first meeting of the Association in the 
Orient and the Japanese representatives are 
making extensive preparations for it. Those 
who attend will have an opportunity to visit 
not only Hawaii, the Philippines, and Japan, 
but also Manchukuo and China. Thirteen 
cruise tours have been arranged by the 
American Express Company, Thos. Cook 
and Sons, and Japan Tourist Agency. In- 
quiries may be addressed to the World Fed- 
eration office at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


1It is for sale by eee Science Publications, 140 East 63rd Street, New York City, at 75 cents per copy; Teachers’ 


Guide, 25 cents, postpaid. 
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HEADQUARTERS NEWS | 











AT NEW ORLEANS 
Turspay Morninc SEssion 


The Little Theatre in the Old French 
Quarter has been reserved for Tuesday 
morning, February 23, for the presentation 
of the illustrated material on “Adolescent 
Maturation—Its Implications for Educa- 
tion,” by Herbert R. Stolz, M.D., Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. This meeting, which was originally 
scheduled as a special section on Monday 
afternoon, will be open to all members and 
friends of the Department who are inter- 
ested. A full attendance is anticipated. 


BREAKFAST FOR PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


The state chairmen of our Promotion 
Committee are looking forward to the op- 
portunity of meeting with their national 
chairman at breakfast on Tuesday morning, 
February 23, at eight o’clock in the Grill of 
B the Hotel Monteleone. Short reports of 
activities in the various states will be given, 
and plans for future work discussed. 


Tue LuNcHEON 

Under the able direction of Miss Garnett, 
who was appointed by President Lindquist 
to make the arrangements for our annual 
luncheon at the Jung Hotel Roof Garden 
Tuesday noon, plans for this function have 
been completed. Superintendent Bauer of 
New Orleans has assigned Miss Josephine 
Thomas of his staff to codperate in the local 
arrangements, and we are very grateful for 
his choice. The program includes two ap- 
propriate selections by René Salomon, vio- 
linis—“Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve 
Seen” and “Magnolia Blossoms.” 

Dr. Ernest Horn will speak on “The Im- 
portance of Imagination in Learning.” 

Guests will be seated at tables of eight, ar- 
ranged by states. The state chairmen of our 
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Promotion Committee will be the hostesses 
at these tables. Come and help make your 
state group a large and enthusiastic one. 


PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


National Chairman: 
Miss Wiima Lesiie Garnett, Eastern State 
Normal School, Madison, So. Dak. 


State Chairmen: 
AtaBaMa: Miss Virginia White James, Prin- 
cipal, Wilson Dam School, Wilson Dam 
Arizona: Miss Beatrice V. Boyer, Arizona 
State Teachers College, Flagstaff 

Arkansas: Mr. Charles F. Allen, School 
Board Rooms, Little Rock 

Cauirornia: Miss Helen Heffernan, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento 

Cotorapo: Mr. Gilbert S. Willey, Principal, 
University Park School, Denver 

Connecticut: Dr. W. P. Dyer, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain 

Detaware: Miss Ella J. Holley, Room 221, 
Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington 

District or Cotumsia: Miss Julia Hahn, 
Supervising Principal, Third Division, 
Raymond School Building, Washington 

Froriwa: Professor A. R. Mead, Director of 
Educational Research, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville 

Gerorcia: Miss Nina A. Pape, Pape School, 
Savannah 

IpaHo: Miss Laura Brenn, 311 North Tenth 
Street, Boise 

Itunots: Mr. Marion Jordan, 2324 49th Ave- 
nue, Cicero 

Inpiana: Dr. J. R. Shannon, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute 

Iowa: Miss Mabel Snedaker, 127 Grand Ave- 
nue Court, Iowa City 

Kansas: Mr. Rees H. Hughes, Municipal 
Building, Parsons 

Kentucky: Miss Mary Browning, Board of 
Education, Louisville 

Louisiana: L. P. Terrebonne, Superintend- 
ent, Iberville Parish School Board, 
Plaquemine 

Marne: Mrs. Gladys Spearin, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Augusta 

Mary anp: Miss Myrtle Eckhardt, 105 South 
Centre Street, Cumberland 

Micuican: Mr. Manley Irwin, 11526 Lin- 
wood Avenue, Detroit 

Minnesota: Mr. N. C. Ringdahl, 3220 Tenth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis 
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MississipP1: Miss Lany Holland, 1060 Col- 
lege Station, Columbus 

Missouri: Mr. C. A. Phillips, Director, Uni- 
versity Elementary School, University of 
Missouri, Columbia 

Montana: Miss Alice A. Mattison, Super- 
visor, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Helena 

Nesraska: Miss Norma Gillett, Teachers 
College, Nebraska University, Lincoln 

New Jersty: Miss Ella J. Hamilton, School 
Administration Building, Atlantic City 

New Mexico: Mrs. Grace Corrigan, State 
Department of Education, Santa Fe 

New York: Professor William T. Melchior, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 

NortH Caroutna: Miss Nancy O. Devers, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh; Miss Ruth Fitzgerald, Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 

NortH Dakota: Dr. Erich Selke, 1710 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Grand Forks 

Onto: Miss Margaret L. White, Supervisor, 
Elementary English, Board of Education, 
Cleveland 

OxtaHoma: Miss Pearl Scales, Director of 
Grades, 400 North Walnut Street, Okla- 
homa City 

Orscon: Mrs. Carlotta Briedwell, 434 North 
High Street, Salem 

Pennsytvania: Miss Mabel Kirk, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College 

SoutH Dakota: Miss Mable E. Cummings, 
Elementary Grade Supervisor, 1012 West 
Boulevard, Rapid City 

TENNESSEE: Miss Pearl Deen, 317 Poplar 
Street, Memphis 

Texas: Miss Elma Neal, First Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Public Schools, San Antonio 

Uran: Miss Margaret Williams, Cedar City 

Vermont: Miss Florence Wellman, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Brattleboro 

Vircinia: Mrs. Elsie A. Davis, Elementary 
Supervisor, Fairfax County, Fairfax 

Wasuincton: Miss E. Wilma Trent, Super- 
visor of Intermediate Grades, State Normal 
School, Bellingham 
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CURRICULUM JOURNAL -BECOMES 4 
PRINTED PUBLICATION 

The Curriculum Journal, official organ of 
the Society for Curriculum Study, which 
began seven years ago as a mimeographed 
bulletin, became a printed publication with 
the issuance of the January, 1937, number, 
the first in Volume 8. Besides articles and 
other usual departments of an educational 
journal, the Curriculum Journal prints ab. 
stracts of curriculum research and listings 
of recent courses of study. Its department 
of news notes is a thorough coverage of im- 
portant curriculum projects throughout the 
United States. The January number in- 
cludes articles by David Snedden, Goodwin 
Watson, C. W. Knudsen, Edgar M. Draper, 
and A. V. Overn. The Journal is edited by 
Henry Harap, executive secretary of the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study. Publication 
office, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Sub- 
scription price, $2.50 a year. 


OUR MARCH ISSUE 


“Language as Social Behavior” is the sub- 
ject of the symposium which will comprise 
the March issue of Epucationat MEtuoo. 
The special editor, Professor Walter Barnes 
of New York University, has contributed the 
introductory article on this topic and has se- 
cured four other articles, as follows: “The 
Levels of Language,” by Robert C. Pooley, 
University of Wisconsin; “Speech as Social 
Behavior,” by Thomas E. Coulton, Brooklyn 
College; “Talking by Mail,” by Carrie Belle 
Parks, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania; and “The Teaching of Social 
Conversation,” by Elizabeth W. Baker, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
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ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


This recent contribution to the field of edu- 
cational measurements is definitely limited 
in scope as is indicated by its title.* It deals 
only with achievement tests, and chiefly with 
the construction of such tests. The use of 
tests is taken up incidentally to the problems 
of test construction, in a single final chapter 
which gives a general presentation of the 
uses and abuses of tests. The authors make 
no attempt to deal with other phases of the 
field of educational measurements, nor do 
they claim that it is their intention to do so. 

The work is the outcome of the activities 
of a committee working under a grant by 
the Carnegie Foundation, and each of the 
several chapters was written by a different 
individual or group of individuals, a few 
contributing to more than one chapter. The 
aim of the committee organizing the work 
and carrying it through to fruition was to 
“attempt to bring to the attention of teach- 
ers and administrators, so far as can be done 
in so narrow a compass, a survey of the prin- 
ciples that lie at the basis of any system of 
examination making that deserves the name, 
and to describe in some detail sound methods 
of test making in the various subject-matter 
fields.” 

The book has three divisions: (1) objec- 
tives in the measurement of achievement, 
the theory of test construction, and the con- 
struction of tests; (2) a discussion of tests 
in the social studies, the natural sciences, the 
foreign languages, mathematics, and Eng- 
lish; and (3) a chapter on the uses and abuses 
of examinations. Although the preface in- 
dicates that the contents of the book apply 
at all school levels, the illustrations and ap- 
plications are almost entirely in high school 
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1 The Construction and Use of Achie 
Mann. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. 


and college content. As is so commonly the 
case with books in the field of educational 
measurements, the major part of this book 
is devoted to a consideration of examinations 
in the several subject-matter fields. Per- 
haps there is more justification for such 
emphasis in a book on the construction of 
achievement tests than in one dealing with 
the general field of measurement in educa- 
tion. 

The burden of the first chapter is that 
“the first steps in examination building are 
those involved in determining objectives. 
It is usually necessary to consider first the 
major functions or purposes of the course, 
breaking those up into several more definite 
major objectives.” It is apparent that, to 
the authors, the measurement of achieve- 
ment refers to achievement in all objectives 
of the subject. Achievement testing for in- 
structional purposes seems to be subordi- 
nated to achievement testing for administra- 
tive purposes, 

The two chapters that follow are clear, 
well written, detailed statements covering 
all phases of the principles and techniques of 
the construction of tests. They are replete 
with illustrations and references to such 
pertinent research studies as are available. 
It is apparent that the treatment refers to 
“standardized” rather than “local” achieve- 
ment tests, since the validity is treated as 
being necessarily in terms of statistical evi- 
dence concerning the individual questions. 
For local use the preparation of tests can 
hardly, as a practical matter, involve the 
determination of statistical evidence con- 
cerning the questions. To obtain such data 
it is necessary to give the test to pupils before 
the test is to be used for the purpose for 
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which it is prepared, which procedure is 
hardly feasible in the preparation and use 
of a test by a department of a high school, 
for example. If the reader is to accept in 
toto the statement of the theory of test con- 
struction as presented, he must be led to 
regard tests prepared for purely local con- 
sumption as invalid. 

It might not be amiss to raise the question 
of whether or not the principles of test con- 
struction are the same for tests used for 
research purposes as they are for tests used 
for practical school purposes, and in par- 
ticular for instructional purposes. The 
authors neither raise the question nor take 
it into account. 

The intent of the five chapters on exami- 
nations in subject fields, which comprise 
three-fourths of the book, is to present the 
detailed objectives of learning the subject, 
and the techniques by which mastery of 
these objectives can be measured. The 
chapters are rich in presentation of the the- 
ory as well as in illustrations of methods 
of testing mastery of the objectives and tech- 
niques for preparing appropriate questions. 

The last chapter is a summary of the 
major uses of tests and the more common 
abuses. The discussion is almost entirely 
from the point of view of the administrative 
uses of tests, the point being specifically 
made that the major function of examina- 
tions is guidance. 

The Construction and Use of Achievement 
Examinations provides much that can be of 
concrete assistance both to the individual 
who wishes to become expert in the field of 
measurement in education and to the school 
person who wishes to evaluate available 
tests or to prepare his own tests, provided 
he has an educational perspective in the 
light of which he can evaluate and put to 
use the principles and practices that are so 
clearly and richly presented in this book. 
The book has the further merit of giving 
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an understanding of how the standardized 

test works and how results obtained from 

it should be interpreted, both essentials to 
sound use of such tests. 

Jacos S. Orteans 

College of City of New York 

New York, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


On page 417 of Patterson, Choate, and 
Brunner’s comprehensive text in educational 
sociology” occurs this statement: “A central 
thesis of this book is that all social institu. 
tions are educational agencies.” This quo- 
tation well indicates the scheme and scope 
of the book. In Chapter 17, for example, 
are treated the press, literature, the theatre, 
the cinema, music, the radio, travel, sports, 
and the responsibility of the school for 
popular tastes and lack of culture. The re- 
lation of education to democracy, to the 
economic life, to the family, and to religion 
and morality are treated in Chapters 18-21. 

To these five chapters 109 pages of text 
are devoted. From this the reader may 
readily infer the extent of the treatment of 
each topic. For the advanced student the 
treatment is altogether too brief, but this 
book is not meant for the advanced student; 
it is meant for the beginner. According to 
the preface: “The authors are hopeful that 
this work will be of some service in orienta- 
tion courses commonly designated as ‘Intro- 
duction to Education.’ . It is hoped also 
that this work will be useful in classes in 
educational sociology because of its emphasis 
on education, especially the school, as a 
social institution.” 

The book opens with two introductory 
chapters entitled “Cultural Change and 
Institutional Development” and “Social 
Concept of Education.” The attack is 
made from the sociological angle but the 
treatment is so dilute and sketchy that even 


2 The School in American Society. By S. Howard Patterson, Ernest A. Choate, and Edmund de S. Brunner. Inter- 
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the beginner can find little to tie to. Opin- 
ions rather than facts are given and even 
these are largely in the form of detached 
quotations from other writers. One feels 
the lack of a consistent, forward-moving 
development. 

Had the writers proceeded from Unit I, 
the Introduction, to Units IV and V, en- 
titled respectively, “Current Educational 
Problems of a Dynamic Society” and “Social 
Activities of the Modern School,” a sem- 
blance of continuity would have been main- 
tained; but, instead, they break this con- 
tinuity, in the opinion of the reviewer, by 
introducing Units II and III, dealing respec- 
tively with the history of education and 
with comparative education. 

The history of education is covered from 
primitive times, through the American and 
French revolutions to the industrial revolu- 
tion which, in a sense, is still going on. All 
this vast range of subject matter is treated 
in 45 pages of text. To Socrates, 13 lines 
are given, to Plato, 15, and to Realism, 21. 
That a treatment as brief as this is helpful 
even to the beginner may be doubted. 

Unit III, “School Systems of Europe and 
America,” is divided into three chapters. 
The first, in 12 pages of text, covers the 
school systems of Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and Canada. The next, in 22 pages, 
deals with the development of public schools 
in the United States historically, and the 
third, 27 pages, with the American public 
school system of today. This third chapter 
is obviously needed in the development of 
the text and gives the reader a helpful con- 
ception of the American school system in its 
entirety. 

The high point of the text is reached in 
Units IV and V, already named above. The 
atypical child, child health and welfare, com- 
pulsory school attendance, community uses 
of schools, adult and parental education, 
and immigrant and industrial (vocational) 
education are the chief topics treated. 
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The treatment is sufficiently extensive to be 
helpful. 

Altogether, the eight chapters of Units IV 
and V cover 155 pages of text. An addi- 
tional 26 pages are devoted to problems, 
references, and preview outlines. These 
aids are found at the close of each chapter, 
but the pages given to them have in this 
review not been counted as text. 

The references given are extensive and 
well chosen. They refer with few excep- 
tions to textbooks, treatises, and monographs 
as wholes, seldom to chapters, and never to 
pages. This makes them valuable for the 
advanced student but quite unwieldy for the 
beginner. 

The problems given are challenging; they 
are well designed to elicit spirited discus- 
sion; but again many of them can be dealt 
with effectively only by the advanced stu- 
dent. The text does not develop sufficient 
background for the beginner to deal with 
them factually. Much time may be wasted 
in discussion that rests merely on opinion. 

The book concludes with Unit VII, en- 
titlted: “Education as a Conserving and as 
a Progressive Force.” It is divided into two 
chapters dealing respectively with “Educa- 
tion and Social Control,” and “Education 
and Social Progress.” Social control is de- 
fined as “the influence which the group as 
a whole exerts over the thoughts and actions 
of individuals composing it.” Progress is 
defined as “conscious and purposive social 
change in the form of active adaptation and 
in the direction of a social ideal.” These 
chapters are valuable to the beginner in edu- 
cation and to the general reader, for they 
direct attention to certain fundamentals in 
an evolving democracy that are altogether 
too often omitted from books for prospective 
teachers. 

W. C. RuepicEr 
George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 
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A DAY AT SCHOOL 


A Day at School, by Agnes McCready,° 
gives a clear-cut idea of activities in a 
progressive first grade classroom. The at- 
tractive pictures in black and white are 
actual photographs of six-year-olds at work. 

This will be a popular picture book for 
kindergarten or first grade library classroom 
tables, as all children are interested to know 
what other children of their own age are 
doing in school. 

It will be suggestive to teachers of desir- 
able practices in social studies, reading, writ- 
ing, playing, dancing and building. 

The text is simple, and in the reading 
vocabulary of children seven and eight years 
of age. 

Mary Browninc 
Louisville, Ky. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


How ProcressivE 1s ProcresstvE EpucaTion? 


Once more the Progressive Education As- 
sociation is challenged by one of its best 
friends. In a brilliant article in the Decem- 
ber number of Progressive Education, Pro- 
fessor John L. Childs summarizes the prin- 
ciples of progressive education and contends 
that so far the Association has failed to 
match its philosophy of education with a 
correlative philosophy of social reconstruc- 
tion. He holds, moreover, that philosophy 
is of little value if it is not carried over into 
concrete action. 

Progressive education, he says, embraces 
six fundamental principles, namely: (1) a 
functional conception of mind, (2) an 
empirical interpretation of values and mor- 
als, (3) experimental naturalism, (4) activ- 
ity, (5) provision for individuality, and (6) 
responsibility for the growth of the indi- 
vidual as a whole. These are opposed to 
mind-body dualism, fixed standards of con- 
duct, the conception of nature as the crea- 
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84 Day at School. By Agnes McCready. E. P. Dutton Co., Inc., 1936. 






tion of a spirit apart from it, freedom a 
something that can be conferred instead of 
attained by struggle, the molding of ind;. 
viduals to the requirements of established oy 
projected institutions, and the view that one 
kind of learning can go on apart from others, 
Throughout the article he maintains a mod. 
erate balanced position and carefully avoids 
blanket approval of everything that is done 
in the name of progressive education. He 
believes that it will take many years to estab. 
lish the principles of social democracy and 
the kind of education required by it. 


How to Burtp An Activity Procram 


In Childhood Education for December, 
Miss Helen R. Gumlick, Supervisor of Kin. 
dergarten and Primary Grades in Denver, 
gives practical advice to teachers and prin. 
cipals as to the steps that should be taken in 
developing a program of child activity in a 
classroom or school. She advocates humble 
beginnings, determined by circumstances. 
The building of a bridge in the neighbor- 
hood may suggest a unit on bridges. Work 
in several subjects may be more or less re- 
lated to this. Of course the parents must go 
along, and steps should be taken to orient 
them. Study classes of the P. T. A. may be 
utilized here. The school staff as a whole 
or the principal may be skeptical. A well 
worked out plan for a unit to be tried as an 
experiment will disarm opposition. Where 
there is platoon or departmental organiza- 
tion, conferences of all the teachers involved 
should be arranged and the program to be 
followed may be posted on the bulletin 
board. The provision of suitable materials 
must not be overlooked. Ingenuity will go 
far to provide even in schools in which the 
library is small and money for supplies 
scarce. The room furniture should, if pos- 
sible, be arranged so as to further free 
movement. Finally, a culminating activity 
should be planned to fit the space that is 
available. 
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Tue APPRAISAL OF SUPERVISION AND 
INSTRUCTION 

Mr. Henry W. Jinske, principal of the 
Rix School in Hot Springs, Arkansas, sets 
up in The National Elementary Principal 
for December the criteria by which he would 
judge the success of supervision and teach- 
ing in an elementary school. He names 
five: (1) a sound philosophy of education; 
(2) educational objectives determined in the 
light of this philosophy; (3) proper personal 
and professional relationships; (4) progress 
made toward the realization of educational 
objectives; (5) effective and economical 
learning technique. He holds that the 
work of supervisors should be carried on 
in the same spirit and with essentially the 
same methods that are expected in the work 
of the teachers. It is clear that he favors a 
democratic régime and the development of 
codperation rather than imposition. The 
progress of the children he would judge in 
terms of behavior in normal life situations 
rather than in mere academic acquirements. 
He thinks that the way in which children 
learn is inseparably connected with what 
they learn and hence that their ways of 
working should be carefully observed and 
guided. 


EpUCATION AND A FREE Society 


The editorial and almost all of the articles 
in The New Era, organ of the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship, for December address 
themselves to the problem of reorganizing 
education so as to enable it to assist more 
effectively the growth of a free, democratic 
society. Professor R. H. Tawney, Mr. Eric 
Rogers, and Mr. W. B. Curry in particular 
deal pointedly with this theme, and in addi- 
tion there are a report of a joint conference 
on education in Africa, an article by Pro- 
fessor Bode on the situation in the United 
States, and one by Dr. Chang Peng-Chun 
of Nankai University in Tientsin, in which 
the writer analyzes “Inter-Cultural Contacts 
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and Creative Adjustment in the Modern 
World.” The three Englishmen agree in 
holding that equality of opportunity must 
be provided for school children regardless of 
social class. Professor Tawney also empha- 
sizes the fact that education is a matter of 
the influence of all social institutions, not 
merely of schools. Correlative reforms are 
demanded, reform of schools and reform of 
the social environment that surrounds them. 
Of the situations in the United States, Pro- 
fessor Bode says it is confused. The old fa- 
miliar conditions have passed away, but the 
people as a whole do not yet see that drastic 
changes in our methods of social control 
must be made in consequence. 
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